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HAPTER ONE 
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Practice 

1 Complete the following sentences using one of the words below. 



breakfast 


floor 


keys 




door 


bars 


wall- 


; cell 


-JjpeatJT 


yarrf 



He rolled over, took off the 



belt 



2 ...and dropped it onto the . ^ I^j— 

3 If I could get the off Macpherson's belt,. 

4 ...I could slip out through the side 

5 ...run across the , 

6 ...lump over the prison 

7 ...and be back home for . 



8 He tiptoed to the front of the . and looked around. 

9 There was no one about. He took a deep , , 

10 ....picked up the belt and lifted it back through the 



1 Complete the following sentences usir\g one of the preposUlons below. 



off 


out 


up 




over 


about 


around 


across 


over 


to 



1 For some reason, he couldn't get to sleep. 

2 He rolled . took off the belt and dropped it onto the floor. 

3 A few minutes later, the stone corridors echoed the 

sound of Angus Macpherson's unmistakable snore. 

4 If 1 could get the keys iVAacpherson's belt. 

5 I could slip through the side door, 

6 ...run the yard, 

7 ...jump the prison wall and be back home for breaklast 

8 He tiptoed to the front of the cell and looked • 

9 There was no one . 

10 He picked the belt and lifted it back through the bars. 



Notes 

1 a nap = a short, light sleep 

2 to nod off- to fall asleep gradually 

3 When talking about clothes, to take off is the opposite of to put on. 

'Angus... took off the belt and dropped it onto the floor.' (Chapter One) 
'She put on her coat.* {Chapter Three) 



4 Two common meanings of slip are... 

a to move quietly or secretly, trying not to be seen 

'I could slip out through the side door...' (Chapter One) 

'But whenever my father's back was turned, I would slip out of the house 
and go and meet Gerald secretly.' (Chapter Eight) 

and 

b to fall or nearly fall 
♦ She slipped on a banana skin and sprained her ankle. 

5 Notice the diff^erence between to jump over, to jump onto and to jump off... 
a 'I could slip out through the side door, run across the yard, jump over the 

prison wall and be back home for breakfast.' (Chapter One) 
and 

b Trederick had.. .jumped onto a train that was slowing down in front of a set 
of signals, run down the corridor to avoid the ticket collector and then 
jumped off again as the train pulled Into a station.' (Chapter Five) 

6 There was no one about' = Nobody else was there 
Compare ... 

'Lady Prescott got out of the car and looked around. There was no one else 
about.' (Chapter Fourteen) 
and 

'Frederick turned his face and looked out at Crawford Street. There were 
now lots of people about. It was half past three and the local school had 
just broken up for the day.' (Chapter Twelve) 

Note that to look around generally has the idea of looking on all sides, while 
to look round suggests that the person turns to look at something they 

couldn't see before. 

round can also be an informal word for Around. 
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Practice 

3 Complete the following sentences using one of the words below. 



liinchbreak " door^ * '^'cjjssK^ ■ tears' J;c6lr ^ 
handkerchief *kpys f - * Times i ^ ii ^>dlC : ' %,*n)inufes 



bett 



1 He stood up and looted for his . 

2 Sir Gerald Prescott was sitting at his : reading The Times. 

3 He's broken out of his and run away. 

4 I nodded off for a few . 

5 Carruthers picked up the belt and took off one of the . 

6 He opened his cell and slipped out through the side . 

7 Sir Gerald tore up his 

8 ...and burst into . 

9 Angus took a out of his pocket. 

10 ril give up my and go out and look for him and find out 

where he Is... 



4 Complete the following sentences using one of the prepositions below. 



ouf 


away 


off 


with 


at 


to 


off 


up 


out 





1 He stood up and looked "fof^ his belt. 

2 Sir Gerald was sitting his desk reading The Times. 

3 Angus rushed in, his red face covered sweat. 

4 He's broi<en of his ceil 



5 ...and run ! 

6 1 nodded " for a few minutes. 

7 Sir Gerald tore his 77mes and burst into tears. 

8 Angus took a handkerchief of his pocket 

9 ...and handed it Sir Gerald. 

10 \ shouldn't have taken ^ my belt and nodded off like that. 



Notes 

, ^ I dawn can be a noun ('Dawn broke over Newtown Prison') and a verb 
(*the... truth dawned on him'). 

2 There are many phrasal verbs with look. Among the most common are... 
to look for = to try to find 
to look at = to see; to examine 
to look eifter = to take care of 



'He stood up and looked for his belt.' (Chapter Two) 

'1 looked at the cheque. My head was spinning.' (Chapter Eleven) 



* ' - ^ ' ^ •» * » CHAPt^ER TWO 

'She looks after sick children.' (Chapter Ten) 

3 to work (something) out = to solve (a problem, puzzle, mysteiy, etc.) 

4 to let In (= to allow to enter) is the opposite of to iet out {= to allow to leave). 

'Governor! Govemorl Let me in! Let me in!' (Chapter Two) 

'When he came to the prison gates, he knocked on the front door and the 

night guard let him in.' (Chapter Fifteen) 

"There was no need for you to run off like that. They were going to let you 
out anyway.' (Chapter Thirteen) 

5 Note the difference between to sit at, to sit back, to sit down, to sit in and to 
sit up. 

'Sir Gerald was sitting at his desk reading The Times,' (Chapter Two) 

'Frederick sat back and just watched the volcano erupt.' (Chapter Seven) 

'Angus sat down and took a deep breath.' (Chapter Two) 

'Here he was, sitting in a UdWs floyce driven by the wife'of the governor of 

the prison he'd just escaped from.' (Chapter Seven) 

'He was so ill that he couldn't sit up in bed properly.' (Chapter Ten) 

6 to calm down « to relax 

Now calm down. And go through the whole story right from the start.' 
(Chapter Two) 

'By the time they arrived at the outskirts of Birmingham, Lady Prescott had 
calmed down a little and Frederick was feeling a bit more relaxed.' (Chapter 
^Ight) 

7 to make up for (something) ^ to compensate for (something) 

Til make up for it. I'll give up my lunchbreak and go out and look for him 
and find out where he is.' (Chapter Two) 

'And, now, there was so much to say, so much to do. So much lost time to 
make up for.* (Chapter Fourteen) 
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HAPTER THREE 
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iCHAPTtRVTHREX 



Practice 



5 


• coat 


door 


pounds 


•patience 


rnarriage V 




» tears 


coat 


> prisoners 


, brecd<down 


■i nonsgpse" 



1 Lady Prescott took off her . 

2 Yet another of my has run away. 

3 And witli that he burst Into again. 

4 I've had enough of all this . 

5 I'm leaving you. Gerald! I'm going to break up our and 

mn away. 

6 She put on her . 

7 1'U have a nervous . 

8 I'm going to walk out of that . 

9 The cost of repairing the damage could run Into hundreds of 

10 I've run out of Gerald. 



6 


up 


with 


up 


out 


on / 




into 


of 


away 


off 


about 



1 She took her coat. 

2 Why don't you grow ? 

3 I can't help it. Yet another of my prisoners has run . 

4 And with that he burst tears again. 

5 I've had enough , all this nonsense. 

6 I'm not going to put up it any longer. 

7 I'm leaving you, Gerald! I'm going to break ^ our marriage. 

8 She put , her coat. 

9 Money! Money! Money! That's all you care ! 

10 I've run . of patience, Gerald. 



Notes 

t Grow up} a Stop behaving like a chlldl 

2 to put up with * to tolerate 

'I'm not going to put up with it any longer.' (Chapter Three) 
'...and you've put up with all my complaints about Sir Gerald.' 
(Chapter Nine) 

3 A run-down area Is poor, dirty and in decline. 



HAPtER THREl . 

4 to break up (= to finish) can be used to describe the end of a relationship, a 
marriage, a school day and a school temn. 

'I'm going to breal< up our marriage and run away to a run-down area of 
Birmingham. ' (Chapter Three) 

There were now lots of people about. It was half past three and the local 
school had just broken up for the day.' (Chapter Twelve) 

5 The noun breakdown and the phrasal verb to break down can be used to 
describe people or machines. 

•I'll have a nervous breakdown.' (Chapter Three) 

'The bus broke down and ait the passengers had to get off and walk.' 
(Chapter Nine) 

6 You can also run out of time, mon^y, food and Ideas. 



Chapter four 
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Practice 



chair 'room smoking ' tears ' jogging 
^weight ' * tie . « handkerchief » ? women dinner 



1 The prison governor knelt down and burst Into 

2 I've been working too hard and putting on 

3 I'll take up and take off weight! 

4 I'll give up 

5 ...and wash up after ^! 



6 Lady Prescott knocked over a _ 

7 ...and stormed out of the 



8 The prison governor sat down and straightened his . 

9 I can't understand , Angus. I just can't make them out. 

10 Sir Gerald took a out of his pocket. 



8 


'out 


down 


up 


out 


round 




away 


after 


over 


-out 





1 I've been working too hard and putting 

2 You can't walk on me like this. 

3 If you went I'd go to pieces. 

4 Lady Prescott turned , 

5 ...knocked 

6 ...and stormed 

7 Shall I go 



. weight. 



. a chair, 
of the room. 



.her? 



8 The prison governor sat . 

9 She blows 



_ all the time. 



. and straightened his tie. 



10 i can't understand women, Angus. I just can't make them 



Notes 

I down often means 'to the ground' or 'to the floor'. 

'The prison governor knelt down and burst into tears.' (Chapter Four) 

•They promise to pull down the terraced housing and bulld some new flats.' 
{Chapter Eight) 

'I don't want them tearing down my childhood. They should leave my 
home alone.' (Chapter Eight) 

♦ He fell down the stairs and twisted his ankle. 

♦ The boxer was knocked down in the fourth round. 

♦ They shot down three enemy planes. 



rCHAPTER; FOUR 



2 When talking about weight, a handbrake or a seat belt, to put on is the 
opposite of to take off. 

'I've been working too hard and putting on weight.' (Chapter Four) 

♦ That new diet is amazing! I've taken off six kilos in three days. . . 

'Lady Prescott put on the handbrake,..' (Chapter Eight) 

The woman got In, put on her seat belt, took off the handbrake...' (Chapter 

Sb() . . 

'Frederick took off his seat belt and tried to get out of the car.' (Chapter 

Twelve) 

3 to walk out on » to abandon 

4 to take up = to start to do (a new job, a new sport, etc.) 

Til take up jogging and take off weight!' (Chapter Four) 

*"And if 1 was to take up this new challenge." Frederick said, "you'd expect 

me to keep quiet about the events of two years ago."' (Chapter Thirteen) 

5 'Storming out of a room' is more dramatic than 'walking out of a room'. 

6 to go after = to run after = to Follow 

'Shall I go after her?' (Chapter Four) 

'If you run away. I'll run after you.' (Chapter Three) 

7 to make up your mind = to make a decision 

'She's made up her mind to run away to a run-down area of Birmingham.' 
(Chapter Four) 

Mt didn't take me long to make up my mindl' (Chapter Eight) 

8 'I don't know what's got into her' = I don't understand why she 

is acting so strangely 

9 to Wow up = to lose your temper, to get angiy suddenly 

10 to make (someone) out = to understand (someone); to appreciate what 
drives or motivates another person 



^7 



c HAPTER FIVE 
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Practice 

9 Revision Exercise 

In Oiapters One to Five, who... 

1 ...nodded off? 
2. ..took off his belt? 

3 ...was sitting at his desk? 

4 ...rushed In? 

5 ...sat down? 

6 ...slipped out through the side door? 

7 ...tore up his Times? 

8 ...burst Into tears? 

9 ...took off her coat? 

10 ...ran out of patience? 

11 ...knelt down? 

12 ...turned round? 

13 ...blows up all the time? 

14 ...can't make women out? 

15 ...crawled through a field of turnips? 

16 ...jumped off a train? 

17 ...ran across six kilometres of open 
countryside? 

18 ...elbowed his way through a group 
of tourists? 

19 ...ended up standing outside a caPfi? 

20 ...pulled into a lay-by? 




Frederick 

CARiOnHERS 



Notes 

1 In this sense, to run off and to run Away have the same meaning. 

2 to crawl = to move on all fours 

3 The literal meaning of to wade through is 'to walk through water or mud that 
Is knee or chest high'. 

For this reason, storks and flamingoes are known as wading birds, 
to wade through can also be used metaphorically with the sense of 'having 
to read lots of boring information'. 

♦ I had to wade through 500 pages of detailed text before I found what I 

was looking for. 



4 to slow down = to reduce your speed gradually 



5 For buses, trains and planes, to get on is the opposite of to get off. 

'While the other passengers were getting ofiFthe train...' (Chapter Five) 
The bus brol<e down and all the passengers had to get off and walk.' 
(Chapter Nine) ' . " , 

6 Connpare... . , 

Tredericl< ended up standing outside a cafe at a lay-by near Junction 34 of 
the Ml motorway.' (Chapter Five) 

*lf she found out that he was a convict on the run, perhaps she'd turn him 
in and then he might end up in cell 269 again.' (Chapter Ten) 
*How could a good man end up like this?' (Chapter Twelve) 

7 out can mean 'loudly', 'openly', 'publicly', 'noisily' or 'angrily'. 

*His stomach was crying but for food. ' (Chapter Five) 

♦ They shouted out the names... 

♦ He spoke out against Injustice... 

♦ They called out the winning numbers... 

8 Compare to go through and to go through with. 
a to go through = to suffer 

'For the next few minutes, he went through a dreadful torture.* 

(Chapter Five) 

'For the next few months, we went through a really bad patch.' 
(Chapter Nine) 

b toga through with (something) = to do (something) even though you 

know It will be difficult, frustrating or 
painful 

'I've decided to go through with the trial.' (Chapter Eleven) 

9 Compare... 

'These were the thoughts running through Frederick Carruthers' troubled 
mind as a blue Rolls Royce pulled Into the lay-by and glided to a halt.' 
(Chapter Five) 
and 

'Through Frederick's mind went a simple formula - changing a wheel is 
woric. Work brings money. Money brings food/ (Chapter Sbc) 



Chapter six 
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Practice 



10 



T: window , mirror handbrake*; cloth lay-by 
'**j£u3tet . " ^Hancl = j^e . " glass - seat belt ■ 



1 The driver wound down her and leaned across. 

2 Frederick bent down and ran his hand over the . 

3 He pulled a large piece of out of the wheel and held it 

up. 

4 He took off his . 

5 Frederick nodded, smiled and held out his . 

6 He wiped hfs hands on a . 

7 The woman put on her 

8 ...took off the 

9 ...looked in the rear-view , 

10 ...and pulled gently out of the . 



11 


out 


out 


on 


on 


up 




off 


off 


In 


over 


onto 



1 Frederick bent down and ran his hand the tyre. 

2 Then he pulled a large piece of glass of the wheel 

3 ...and held it . 

4 Frederick nodded, smiled and held _^ his hand. 

5 Perhaps I can drop you somewhere along the way. 

6 But then it suddenly dawned Frederick that the offer of a 

free ride In a Rolls Royce far away from Newtown might be quite a good 
idea. 

7 The woman got , 

8 ...put her seat belt, 

9 ...took the handbrake, 

10 ...and then - with a sudden burst of speed - they roared 

the Ml motorway like a bullet from a gun. 



Notes 

t Compare to hold up (= vertical) And to hoid out horizontal). 

'Then he pulled a large piece of glass out of the wheel and held it up.' 

(Chapter Six) . 

*1 held up my hand and the man from the bank stopped talking.' 
(Chapter Eleven) 

'Frederick nodded, smiled and held out his hand.' (Chapter Sbc) 



2 up can mean... 
a higher 

'He.. .jacked up the car,..' (Chapter Six) 
'She picked up the phone again.' (Chapter Twelve) 
b to the end 

'By that summer, I'd managed to save up a quarter of a million pounds.* 
(Chapter Eleven) 

•Frederick drank up his coffee...* (Chapter Twelve) 
and 

c thinking creatively or imaginatively 

'At first, I couldn't think what to do. But then - all of a sudden - 1 came 
up with an idea.' (Chapter Ten) 

'But - each week - 1 made up some new story to explain the cheques 
away.' (Chapter Eleven) 

3 to drop (someone) off is the opposite of to pick (someone) up. 

'Perhaps I could drop you off somewhere along the way.' (Chapter Six) 
'...he'd come and pick me up when the classes were over.' (Chapter Eight) 

4 to let (someone) down = to disappoint (someone), to break a promise 

•Frederick's face dropped. He'd been expecting money or food and he felt 

a bit let down/ (Chapter Six) 

*l can't let the children down.' (Chapter Eleven) 

5 'it suddenly dawned on him that* = he suddenly realised that 

6 When talking about cars, vans or lorries, to get into is the opposite of to get 
out of. 

'He wiped his hands on a cloth and got into the car.' (Chapter Six) 
'Frederick took off his seat belt and tried to get out of the car.' (Chapter 
Twelve) 

7 to pull out of(= to leave) a lay-by, station, etc. is the opposite of to pull into 
(= to enter) a lay-by. station, etc. 

•The woman got in, put on her seat belt, took off the handbrake, put the car 
into first gear, looked in tine Teat-view mirror, and puUed gently out of the 
lay-by.' (Chapter Six) 

'...and then jumped off again as the train pulled into a station.' (Chapter 

Five) 

8 roar (the noun) and to roar (the verb) are used to describe the sound made by 
crowds, lions, cars, trains and planes. 

'And then - with a sudden burst of speed - they roared onto the Ml 
motorway like a bullet from a gun." (Chapter Six) 

'The driver put her foot down and the blue Rolls Royce roared on.' (Chapter 
Seven) , * . 
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ciAoL th& truat .set-fO^ mcu) 



Whw r -firtt melr f,dw he 



NO 900P. i:,4:>y' p^scorr 

WAS qetrfNCf CA^ffp iKWAY 

MP met^e was just no 

STofFtN^ H6f NOW. 



uq?r but hes tamed tiite a. Aitt«n. 
n fit's a SttiWwrn, C^mtcu^ I'tUy and 



v>fm< l« 

drives me uf -the unit. 



Bur IT jiwsr //o 900ft ///s ^trw cnfiep 
Mp CLosep ure a pensnr^p ^oOF/y/V 





^ovoF P^rvwN srrne wipe op 
rve Q^v^MoK o^nfe/KiSQN 
Me'p rttST sscAPepntan, 




«C wAi t^VHttMCft HIS rrOMAOt JTvUiLffia 



CHAPTER SEVEM 



Practice 
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kitten sounds wall subject name 

volcano Rolls Royce . prison , reputation., ^spine 



1 Now that l_ rings a bell. Vm sure I've come across It 

somewhere before. 

2 A cold shiver ran down his 

. 3 I icnow of him. He has quite a [ ^ in my field. 

4 When I first met him, he was a tiger, but he*s turned Into a j; 

5 He drives me up the 

6 None of the came out right. . . 

7 So - recognising defeat - he gave up trying to change the _ 

8 ...sat bacl< and just watched the erupt. 

9 Here he was sitting in a [ 

10 ...driven by the wife of the governor of the ] he'd just 

escaped from. 
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in 


through out 


up 


on 




bad< 


for across 


to 


• of 



It 



1 I'm very grateful you, Mr.,, er... 

2 Now that name rings a bell. I'm sure I've come 

somewhere before. 

3 I |<now him. He has quite a reputation in my field. 

4 I'm sure It's a reputation childish, incompetent stupidity! 

5 Frederick sat a state of shock, 

6 ...trying to squeeze words his frozen lips. 

7 None of the sounds came right. 

8 So - recognising defeat - he gave trying to change the 

subject, 

9 ...sat and just watched the volcano erupt. 

10 The driver put her foot down and the blue Rolls Royce roared 



Notes 

1 on often means *to continue". 

The blue Rolls Royce sped on down the Ml .' (Chapter Seven) 

•The driver put her foot down and the blue Rolls Royce roared on.' (Chapter 

Seven) 

"He kept on proposing and 1 kept on saying "no".' (Chapter Nine) 
"Go on." Lady Prescott said gently.; (Chapter Ten) 
'Karen Blackstone canled on talking. Ignoring that last remark.' (Chapter 
Thirteen) . ' , : 



2 "That name rings a bell' = I've heard that name before 

3 to come across (something) = to come into contact with (something) 

unexpectedly or by chance 

4 Well I never! = That's incredible! What a surprise!" 

5 'Perhaps you've heard of him' = Perhaps his name is familiar to you 

6 'Ilmow of him* ^ I've heard of him . . 

7 A grunt (the noun) and to gnintXthe verb) can also describe the sounds made 
by a pig and a tennis player. 

8 to give up (= to stop or to abandon) can be used witli a gerund or a noun. 

'So - recognising defeat - he gave up trying to change the subject, sat back 
and just watched the volcano erupt.' (Chapter Seven) 

'Fredericit had given up trying to woric out what was going on.' (Chapter 
Thirteen) 

'i icnew that 1 couldn't give Gerald up.' (Chapter Eight) 

9 A few years ago. It was considered 'bad style' to put a preposition at the end 
of a sentence. Grammar books would tell you that To whom did you send 

■ the letter?' was better than 'Who did you send the letter to?' 

But fashions and conventions change and these days it is quite acceptable 
to end a sentence with a preposition... 
'Here he was. sitting in a Rolls Royce driven by the wife of the governor of 
the prison he'd just escaped from.' (Chapter Seven) 
'I l<new that I couldn't give Gerald up.' (Chapter Eight) 
'I needed more time to think things through.' (Chapter Nine) 
'...I suppose I needed someone to talk to.' (Chapter Ten) 
'I can't let the children down.' (Chapter Eleven) 
'They might even have let you off.' (Chapter Twelve) 
•But where shall I send the papers to?' (Chapter Thirteen) 



Chapter eight 



rue ovrs»attrs op B^ir^qHAH 
i>o¥ftt A emu MP nec«6(oc/c 

Anp As itf £■ ffcK of we 
A<;A#s/ (fcr 7.4^ e.ti.y 
chajcahibks tfAve sryi^reofb 



rue SLue- /ious ^rce Seowep powm anp -met PtLe^f utM fooht A «3m^ of 
SHAB&r re^ttAcen Houses, 





Po\faM^SKK. oumfcfcr AZ, th« one Midi 
^8- pale 3ree*\ dbor 7 X wnj bom 
•bKere. And tht^ Ltttie. ''•aa down 
Sir^ek on theeM^^ of the citMU 
uiKere \ up. 
Whenctrer J f eeL olowo I come, 
botck here. "OiCS will aUoojs be n»j 
Kqrne. IfcVdlCrtu and /nefCTj Q.nd 
SofOe of t1»e SKopS are t>o<vtfcii 
UP. Sut- CIS "foj* OS t'*n 

coocerrted f bCs Cs -tKfe best 
pUcfe C/i -the wo«-ld.. 



lApy nfesoarr Pvr oh rue hmo^AAkg, took ofp HCfZ. seAT^etr 

Am STBfV&> OUT OP THE CAR. 



[ftroand?^ ^ — 



Ihajr would be. very 
Kird oF i^ovu But: I 
don't wwit to fuir 





L/\t>y Ptiescorr tocxeD thecAkR. 



TMBr OVfe OV1FX THe NAil^V* StWff BA/Pg£' 
THAT CK.0SSB> THe CANAL. 




knock o*i the door. TheM prt>in£se to putt dawo the terraced heustn^ 
cutaL buiU Some ft^w^ VLats. Sajt after +hc votes ore counboi^ tKt^ 
/Vtver -stcro -fca get round to cfr. li-'s straq^ -that^ Csn't Ct? 




A«t - OAMWOu - I'd be a. 
hit sod <f kAodkfid 
^vert^thLn^ doMrt <xnd 
put i/Lp One of those 
vu^Uj tower Uotks.Perhaji; 
it V beito to ke«p it the 
wa.t^ k^U. I don't: M&rtir 

ChtUlHood. Thftj Should 
UcuAe mij home olooe. 



ts<jour home, 
8vit then 

Wh^ did 
50 (^Woo)? 




The stoiy continues... 



*Oh, that's simple/ Lady Prescott replied. 'I fielt in love. Strange though It may 
seem, I left Birmingham to be with Gerald Prescott - the gutless, brainless, 
spineless fool who is now governor of Newtown Prison. You look a bit 
surprised, Mr CAnuthers, Then perhaps I should explain. 

There was a time when my husband was a bright, tender young man. It's only 
recently that he's turned into a workaholic who eats, drinks and sleeps prison 
life. 

I met htm when I was just eighteen. I was in my last term at school and GeraJd 
was studying at the local technical college. He was absoiuteiy broke and so he'd 
taken a part-time job at a take-away restaurant called The Birmingham Big 
Burger Bar. The take^iajaiay was in Crawford Street, it was on my way home from 
schooJ. One day, I went in to get some chips. Gerald was serving behind the 
counter. He smiled at me and I felt a cold shiver run down my spfne. 

After that I went to the take-away every day. 1 wasn't hungry. I just wanted to 
see GeraJd. Aoj^ay, one afternoon he asked me out and we went for a walk in 
the park. We got on reaUy well and I started seeing him all the time. He used to 
walk me to school in the morning and he'd come and pick me up when the 
classes were over. And then - all of a sudden - I fell in love with him. I don't 
know why. It just happened that way. 

When my father found out what was going on, he went crazy. He didn't want 
his oniy daughter going out with someone who cooked hamburgers in a take- 
away. He to)d me that l had to stop seeing Gerald straightaway. 

J had to make a choice. Should \ obey my father and split up with the person 1 
loved? Or should 1 defy my parents and go on seeing him? It didn't take me 
long to make up my mind} I knew that 1 couldn't give GeraJd up. And so I had 
to work out some way of deceiving my parents. 

The plan was «mpte. \ pretended that I'd obeyed my father. I said that I'd 
broken up with Gerald. 1 cried for two or three days and went through ten 
packets of tissues. I stopped eating and slammed lots of doors. 1 put on a really 
good show. My parents were completely taken in. 

But whenever my father's back was turned. I would slip out of the house and 
go and meet Gerald secretly, in the park or at the take-away. When { cam^ 
home, i made up some stoo' or other to explain where J'd been. "I was at a 
friend's house playing records" or "1 was visiting a museum in the centre of the 
town". 

My father seemed happy that I'd suddenly made lots of new friends who had 
money In their pockets and didn't cook burgers. But he didn't know what 1 was 
really up to..." 

Lady Prescott suddenly broke off and - for the next minute or so - they 
walked on In silence, Frederick looked straight ahead. He said aothmg. Th^r^ 
was no need to talk. They crossed a main road and wall^ed past a school. And 
then, as they turned down a narrow side street. Lady Prescott picked up the 
stoo* again... 



Practice 
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love 


childhood 


houses 


spine 


street 




handbrake 


seat belt . 


mind _ 


workaholic 


Gerald 



j This little run-down 

grew up. 

2 Lady Prescott put on the _ 

3 ...and took off her 



, on the edge of the city is where \ 



4 They've done up some of the — • 

5 I don't want them tearing down my • 

6 There was a time when my husband was a bright, tender young man. It's 
only recently that he's tumed into a . 

7 1 felt a cold shiver run down my . 

8 And then - all of a sudden - 1 fell in with him. 

9 It didn't take me long to make up my _t 

to I knew that I couldn't give , up. 
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out 
up 



out 
up 



out 

around 



on on 
round at 



1 By the time they arrived . 



. the outskirts of Birmingham, 



Lady Prescott had calmed down a little. 

2 And as we pick up the story again, our two characters have started to get 

surprisingly well. 

3 TTtis little run-down street on the edge of the city is where I grew 



4 And now. Mr Carruthers, I'm going for a walk. Would you like me to show 
you ^? 

5 They've done some of the houses... like these ones - 

here.^but most of the properties are falling down or failing apart. 

6 But after the votes are counted, they never seem to get 

to it It's strange that, isn't it? 

7 One afternoon, he asked me and we went for a walk in 

the park. 

8 When my father found what 

9 ...was going , he went crazy. 



10 He didn't want his onJy daughter going „ 
who cooked hamburgers in a take-away. 



. with someone 



Notes 

} to caJm down ^ to reiax 

'By the time they arrived at the outskirts of Blmiingham, Lady Prescott had 
calmed down a little...' ^Chapter Eight) 
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CHAPTER llCHT 



'Now calm down. And go through the whoJe story right from the start.' 

2 to get on Wfth (soirieone) « to have a good f^atfc>nsh/p vwtft (someorte? 

'...our fwo characters have started to get on surprisingly well.' (Chapter 
Eight) 

.'We got on really well and 1 started seeing him all the time.' (Chapter Eight) 

3 to fed down = to feel depressed 

'Whenever J fee/ down, i Qorvie back here.' (Chapter Eight) 

'Frederick was staring deep into his coffee. TeJJIng the story of the l<}dney 
machines had brought back some painful memories. And he suddenly felt 
very down.' (Chapter Tweh/e) 

4 to have something on your mind = to be worried about sometiiing 

'Lady Prescott perused. There was something on her mind,* (Chapter Ten) 

I've got a lot of things on my mind at the moment and I need someone to 
tall< to.' (Chapter Eight) 

5 Compare... 

'And now, Mr Carruthers, I'm going for a w^Jk. Would you like me to show 
you around?' (Chapter Eight) 

and 

'The woman showed them into the Managing Director's office and sniffed 
' agaf n . ' (Chapter Twelve) 

6 to do up (a flat, house, building, etc.) » to renovate, to repaint, 

to redecorate, etc. 

'Th^'ve done up some of the houses.. .like these ones here. ..but most of 
the properties are falling down or faJiing Ap^rt.' (Chapter Eight) 

♦ They did up the fiat and then sold It. 

7 to come round (here) = to go round (there) = to visit 

'The politicians come round and knock on the door.' (Chapter tight) 

'Gerald went ro\}r\d to see my father. They had a long talk and - somehow 
- they sorted the whole thing out." (Chapter (Vine) 

8 to get rourid to ( = to find the time to do something) is often used in a slightly 
negative s^nse. suggesting that someone is too lazy, too uncaring or too 
selfish to bother to do something... 

'But after the votes are counted, they never seem to get round to it. It's 
strange that, isn't it?' (Chapter Eight) 

(Lady Prescott is suggesting that once the politicians are elected, they no 
longer care about the people who voted for them.) 

9 going on => happening 

When my father found out what was going on, he went cra^.' {Chapter 
Eight) 

'He'd realised what had been going on behind his back.* (Chapter Nine) 
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CIhapter nine 



On <tnj losi;dtuj flit SthbvH (^^tdd. oSUed me to fterf^ 



was juSfc- too 
-fftw months- 





^ ■ - ^ 3Cfc off ora w*Uc. 



But thtft - it was Mau 

Wrtv- tve*'^f»^if^5 CWj«ai. I told 
mv -fatK^r I vAs acCi\i\ -to 
pAetry readina iri^tht loaikt. 
T^-w^W. In fact, TsU'ppet 
out of ihe scdTe. door <*fik we've 



It wt» rtMie* ^r9«* tHt city ceibrft 
t« hftuse and the tCnte ve<}cit 
K«me it waS ve(V tkce. CferodU w me 
-to daar, fct^Sed on iive cAeeR 
and thM SoJUi. gooflUCght. 




It w*s (VO«V 

m<jr<\Cfta. r toofe 

Ut wfisdlftftffS 

coui<i.flw'foufc*«er 

rf>e Crt -tKc nati. 
He f>6fmaUu 
went to at 

deaiietl -to 

up vntiL I ^«>t i'*. 




ol lo«<r Staru 5j,«rt, We ,etop«OL -to 

(ie^Crtq. Just- me, <}ef«iBt, the w**/- 



Tlie /ibcr maroi>i« ott hreoJcf^st we ^oei <^ 
Wa»e roi*^. HfVVwut**. at me. f S>»uteCl 
ottitm. /W £r «n8le«i if wCth me 
pACkifl* ot 5u,tW*s«. ^4. fto'-'^tAg out of 




|f|rttMi^^^ to C«t 




1*^ Ore*- / r<v«xa *^ 
w^o/r ije'rt cto/)e. 




rjtd hurt. H9. Cost htlr 
^^tOH/rt tAfi. phone. 



^ the A«xe -^aw montns 

di'dti't go t^ifc to thti 
ro/io >^o»nt ther«. ive/^ 




But t+»eft o^ve dOM <5«?ra£d vacnfc- rotKM< to mi^ 
•father. T^eu ted a tona toUc an4-Jwne>iow-:****V 
.softtrf the Ijholttbtrtfbat I trapwJ''t*> 
fny pur^nts ftnrf S(>ice"W>e/> weW v*/^ cl"^ 



nv^ f^other -father we*^ 
onL cUtvoKter and thCu 
^04 <enouj^ fv- me. 





. * ttree iaofif fi^t 



The stoiy continues... 



Lady Prescott broke off dind - once again - they walked ort in sHence. 

It was now mid-afternoon and the streets were empty. There was a stillness in 
the cool summer air, as if the world had paused for thought. No birds sang. No 
cows mooed. No ducks quacked. No sheep baaed. No dogs wobfed. No cats 
miaowed. Jn fact, on that bright, soft. tranquiJ day, there was only one sound to 
be heard — the tow, continuous rumbling of Frederick's empty stomach, for 
twenty-four hours starved of food. 

They walked down a couple of all^ways and then, as they turned Into the 
main road, they came upon a postman riding a bicycle. The bicycle was very old 
and it had no springs. And so. as he rode across the cobblestones, he seemed 
to be nodding his head 5ind shaking his head all at the same time. 

Lady Prescott was talking again: 'Do you know where we are, Mr Girruthers? 
This is Crawford Street. And at the end of this row of shops, there's The 
Birmingham Big Burger Bar - where I met Gerald all those years ago. Look, I 
don't know about you, but I'm starving. Why don't we pop in there and have a 
late lunch? They serve the best beefburgers in townJ" 

Frederick seemed a little agitated. '1 could do with a meal too,' he said. 'But 
I'm afraid I don't have a penny on me. You see, 1 went out in rather a hurry last 
night' 

Lady Prescott smiled, *But you must be my guest, Mr Carruthers. You've gone 
out of your way to help me and you've put up with all my complaints about Sir 
Geratd. Paying for lunch will be my way of paying you back for all your 
kindness. Come on, I insist. I've had a long and difficult day. I'm tired out and 
very worked up about my husband. I need a good meal to calm me down and I 
don't want to eat alone.' 



Practice 
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penny 


cheek 


key 


proposing 


husband 




way 


. complaints 


phone 


money 


back 



f He kept on and I kept on saying 'no'. 

2 I took out my and let myself in. 

3 At that moment, he'd realised what had been going on behind 
his . 

4 He lost his temper and slammed down the . 

5 When Cerald was younger, he wasn't exactly rolling in 

6 Lady Prescott sighed and smiled. A single tear ran down her 

7 I'm afraid I don't have a on me. 

8 You've gone out of your to help me. 

9 You've put up with all my about Sir Gerald. 

10 I'm tired out and very worked up about my . 



CHAPTER NINE 
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out 


out 


to , 


to 


with 




on 


on 


through 


at 


at 



1 On my last day . school, Gerald asked me to many him. 

Z I needed more time to think things 

3 He kept proposing. 

4 1 told my father I was going a poetry reading in the local 

Town Hall. 

5 1 took "^y key and let myself in. 

6 He'd realised what had been going behind his back. 

7 He shouted me. 

8 >We eloped Newtown and got manied in the \oca\ chuvch. 

9 They had a long talk and - somehow - they sorted the whole thing 

10 You've put up „ all my complaints about Sir Gerald. 



Notes 

1 to turn (someone or something) down = to say 'no' to (an offer, proposal, 

suggestion or application) 

Z to settle down can mean *to start to \We in one place or situation 
pemnanently'. 
*1 was just too young to settle down.' (Chapter Nine) 

But notice a slightly different meaning in Chapter Fifteen: 
'The prisoners had settled down for the night and the jail was locked and 
still.' 

3 to think (something) through = to thinl< (something) over 

= to consider (a proposal, plan, situation, etc.) 
veiy carefully 

•| needed more time to think things through.' (Chapter Nine) 

'"We're going to give you twenty-four hours to think it over," he said.' 

(Chapter Eleven) 

4 '1 let myself in' = I opened the door with a key 

5 it ended up... ^ the result was... 

6 a pregnant pause « an embarrassing silence 

7 to sort (something) out*= to solve (a problem, issue, argument, dispute, etc.) 

'Gerald went round to see my father...and - somehow - they sorted the 
whole thing out.' (Chapter Nine) 

'We had a long talk on the phone and we sorted a few things out.' (Chapter 
Thirteen) 

8 to make it up with (someone) = to re-establish a friendship or a loving 

relationship 

9 rotting in money - very rich 
1 0 hard up « very poor 
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HAPTER TEN 




^Avi mSt^J'^'ii'^'^^'^^' ^^SO HlffJCfl^r THAT He COVLP 



Mr- C<tfrut>\ecs, J wo.ot to <»sk <jou «. c^esitCooi 
Whtn J drove. Uto thof lixyiu t^ttu wre^ [ 
jfcandi'A^ orao'ti with t^bvr MOLnete tj/ouj- <• 



\So how tAtd tjou. *rti Of Uke that? 



11^ 




mfe the +ruth. iwcre y« w»nd*ru^ 
P>oney ui your pocket ^.«<d thoSA V«/y 



^Np STiARet> HIS 

He ptpHT MOW 

TC) tK^iAiti rH/H<;^ 
8vrH€ WASN'T Suae 

msTfien fte coucp 
rAuircApY /vwt&TX 

APW/f ALL, SHB i^AS 
f-^OHO Oor THAT fie 

iv>^SA coMUfCT ON rne- 
^VH f^^AfssHe'j> 

tie fluqtfT enP ve /N 

CELk 269 AqAtAf, 




You-'At rCgKt <>f Course. 
It if stro/>9e that I 
should be drif t-u^ cirotjH 
with noMh&j^ to go. /\r»d 
es I oLm Ca trbalaLe. 
ufc r toU, you wKo£t 
I 300 1 -through C/^ tt^t 
p4St few ^y^o^^t>lS »joa 
mCght get- angru . 

that vswuid maifC 
iCry worse, 1 



^u've. AO <-«a5gn -to be. 

trouWt then gou need 
helf- And if tKcfe's 
^ofHCthui^ on yDor oni/icC 
yott shouUA/'*t- Juist botfcl^ 
it- wp wvsC«Ae "^ou,. Vote 
S^OMic{+«iL mfcotout- 
It <vft*.yt it-ofP 

yOM'd Ptel OL tofc 
tetter. AnoC I gCyft 
v^ott. U'ortt that 

I what«v«r tjfttt. Si^. 



The story continues... 



Frederick sighed. Terhaps you're right,' he said. 'And, after all. what have 1 got 
to lose? Well, the truth is that up until two years ago, 1 was leading a very 
simple and predictable life. I had a steady job, a beautiful home and a loving 
family. Then, all of a sudden, something happened that changed everything. My 
whole world just fell apart.' 

Frederick broke off. He seemed a little uneasy. 

'Go on/ Lady Prescott said gently. 

*Well, It's a very long story/ Frederick replied. *And I don't reaJly know where 
to b^ln.' 

Try the beginning/ said 1-ady Prescott, putting a straw into her milkshake. 

Tm in no hurry. I'm going to drink this very, very slowly.* 

Frederick took a deep breath and picked up the stoiy again. 'My mother Is a 
nurse in a small hospital/ he said. 'She looks after sick children. She's a 
wonderful, extraordinary woman and she works incredibly hard. 

One day, I drove down to the hospital to pick my mother up after work. We 
were going out to dinner. I parked the car and, as I was walking through one of 
the wards, i could hear a child crying very softly. { looked across and saw a ((ttle 
boy. He must have been about eight or nine. He was so ill that he couldn't sit 
up in bed proper)y. He had to lie against pillows all day long, it was terrible. He 
was pale, lifeless, too weak to move. 

The next day, I rang up the manager of the hospital and asked about the little 
boy. She totd me that aff the children in that ward had probfems with their 
kidneys. 

"And is there nothing you can do?" I asked. 

"I'm afraid not/' she said. "What we really need is half a dozen kidney 
machines. Then the children would be able to get out of bed and walk around 
the ward. But. unfortunatefy. the hospital is very short of money. We're so hard 
up that we can't afford to buy one machine, let alone six. So, I'm afraid the 
children will just have to suffer." 

When I put down the phone, 1 felt terribly disturbed. It was so sad, so 
shocking, so unfair. 1 decided that I had to find a way to help the children. I 
couldn't stand by and do nothing. 

At first, I couldn't think what to do. But then - all of a sudden - I came up 
with an Idea. I was a bank manager and a lot of money passed through my 
hands. During a normal working day. I would write out ten, maybe twelve, 
official cheques for different things - stationery, coffee, furniture, stamps and so 
on. I'd worked at the bank for thirty years, so everybody knew me. And nobody 
ever checked up on what I was doing. I suppose I had an honest face and they 
just trusted mel 

One afternoon - it was a Wednesday - 1 caJled my secretary into the office 
and told her to cancel my appointments. When she'd left the room, I took the 
phone off the hook and drew the curtains. Then I took the official cheque book 
out of the safe and wrote a cheque to myself! 



Pay Mr F. Carruthers, 
£100.00 only 

Signed Frederick Carruthers. 



It was breathtakingly, outrageously simple. A bank manager stealing money 
from his own bank!' 



C HAPTER TEN 



Practice 

18 Revision Exercise 

In Cliapters Five to Ten, who... 

1 ...held out his hand? 

2 ...felt a bit let down? 

3 ...took off the handbrake? 

4 ...was like a dragon breathing 
fire? 

5 ...sat back? 

6 ...put her foot down? 

7 ...calmed down? 

8 ...grew up at number 42? 

9 ...showed Frederick around? 

10 ...had a lot of things on her mind? 

1 1 ...worked in a take-away? 

12 ...kept on proposing? 

13 ...kept on saying *no*? 

14 ...took out a key? 

15 ...stayed up? 

16 ...stormed out of the house? 

17 ...eloped to Newtown? 

18 ...slammed down the phone? 

19 ...rabbited on? 

20 ...came up with an idea? 




Notes 

1 to fAbbit on = to talk on and on and on and on... 

2 a bust'Up = an argument 

3 to bottle (something) up inside you Is the opposite of 'to get (something) off 
your chest'. 

4 Compare... 

'My whole world just fell apart.' (Chapter Ten) 

'But most of the properties are falling down or flailing apart.' (Chapter Eight) 
and 

*How could a good man end up like this? He's falling apart,' (Chapter 
Twelve) 

5 to breali off= to pause; to stop talking 

6 out often means 'outside the house*. 

'Anyway, one afternoon, he asked me out and we went for a walk In the 
park.' (Chapter Eight) 

'We were going out to dinner.' (Chapter Ten) 

'And that night, the Carruthers family, Angus Macpherson and Sir Gerald 
and Lady Prescott dined out in style.' (Chapter Fourteen) 
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about t» CommClr tn\^ 
iirst crifite. X LookeJi 
<Ur tM chetyne. Mjj 
head woS spvAnJoj. 
TKts wfts robbc/^ . Wks 

CaaL<£ I get away *s/Okh 
it? 3i>oultL 1 Just tear 

throw it awttM ? Ptf*>*ps 
I Should about- 
tht whole thuu^. 



Ba-t then X thoug*tt about the children Cn Che hoSfObtU,. 
TKeu riCctJcd- tte noneij nriore t*\an the baflk* - - 
I h/fts Steiiirtj it -for them. — ^^^-^^^^y^ 

I 



So, / -tijok a. deep brea±h, 
folded -ihe chey«s uf> <kM 




I left the ofiPfice. and toofc a H^C -to 
Ct.nothtr hfv*ift of the b«Ak. I k.nei»/ 
one. of the. Cishiers there.. iVe chatted 
-for CL while. And thtn, ^Cth my 
heurt- ^urto(j>9^ J ^aid the c>iey[ie 
ujtD rtUj carrejit Account. Three dotys 
later the poMtntAt Stared , I had 
Stolen My first //oo. 
TKe -fTj(tow4>»g wec/< I dtd the wAolt 
thirty OMLui. AAother chcyte, 7ht Stwwe 
6raoch. Th^ Sok^ft COShLer. The S<vnw. 
feeir. 7>it fixat«m€/it when the 
mofle*^ wravs cleq.r«oL uTto my ckccoait. 



>\nd So tt i>4ent oo. Weci< after i*/e«lc I 
StoLe moo^ -from the bank txnd each 
che<^e i«4S o. tt^^ ^i^er ttioA the OiS^. 




\ouVe /itt tttfeok./'toM/ 7 feit. 
X wqS «S*i>io «»^C<x^ thirty / 
Aoii - my CAreer, *mm V<"n>-ty 
ti'fe my reputation. But, 
npthCnj wt^S ^oui^ to Sto^ 
n>C rtomr. 7?ie unoge of <Ae itttte 
f>0<^ Cr^«>»5 Ort hCs pHiotM ^yxunted. 
rr\e. 1 CauLdo't ^e<- Ct out of 
m^j mLnof.. /4rtci £ to 
do SO/Ti£tiif>i^ to he£p. 




r d\trtk the fleict -f evo weeks iv</^ tt>t. 
most- -ftJco'tMA of my tCfe..Jn Sorne. jtmnje 

AtLmai, fearrtt/y wct^ onjcr. A^<^ ^ 
suppose. I got Q. ttt C»rr£ed Mvoy. 
I uvc^ 5oon lOrtttn^ Cheques ^ "Ave «nii t^A 
thousand ptMnis, Jt ivoS Cmzy. «5ameti>r^^ 
the cas'iter deemed a bit SuSftJtCcas. 'She. 
ca(cW/>t wo/>A: out- lA/hat- the pcu,/»,Gnts 
K/erc foe 8a£- - €o<*> wct/c- nift.de o/> 
Stxnt new stortj wiw>» chegttes 
«»iiwu^. A*i<i sWfettfcr Or ft>g/y *ime. 




r SV/)pc«e tt never occurroi 
t« fcer thftt frederiaic 
Cwvuthe^ - fier ^unetuA£, 
Cenfcdentious' A'Lsnd - cou(d 
Koi»«. tt<rfl€«t into 0- tommen 



CL 9aa/ter <)f a milUon pounds. 



0*«. w\orfti*\q 1 dutq't- go tnto wc'f- I 
wa.lkf.dl Cntb Che hoSf*^ a/tdi, 

jtrtitahe out- oyyi 
toojiMr JtV new 




A^tvsj <ioA)S fater (vc. Acui ck. 
SmcUL Cferemorty ui t*\e ward. 
It' wof fc;t- (t/cc iourtcfitn^ < 
jhi'p,or epeoi/^ a^fertdje .' / 
vf\rfro.ppcd tfw. machines^ 
ptujg^eof thcrti to ^.fld switched 
them on. ^rt(t th€/i «cr the 
^Lghtj f£a5hed \Me ctntdren 
^Qvc me ol rtnind of a/y>fa<<sc 
tJTQt- 5ceAied to 90 on ^r^ver, 
I felt very pnxtot. It was 
the test moment of /ny life. 
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The story continues... 

But then - inevitably, I suppose - my luck failed. 

Someone at Head Office became suspicious. How could a branch manager 
afford to donate £250,000 to a hospital? 

The Head of Rnance went to the central computer and started going through 
my account. She noticed that I'd been building up large amounts of cash. But 
how could I save up so much money on the salary I earned? She smelt a rat 
and, when she looked Into the strange dealings on the branch account, she 
knew that something was wrong. 

Anyway, it wasn't long before she'd put two and two together and worked 
out what I'd been up to. She tipped off the police and, when I turned up for 
work the next morning, there were three detectives waiting In my office. They 
took me down to the police station and that was It. I was charged with theft and 
my world just fell apart. The trial was fixed for December 18th - just one week 
before Christmas! 

Two days before ( was due in court, a director of the bank came to see me. He 
came straight to the point. He offered me a deal. He said they would drop all 
the charges if I paid the money back. 

"But how can i do that?" I asl<ed. "The hospital have spent it ail." 

"That's simple." the man said. "Teil the hospital that you've changed your 
mind. Tell them it was all a mistake, just teil them to send the machines back." 

"But what about tiie children?" I said. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. "Our bank is a business. Mr Carruthers. It's 
not a charity. And if you don't get our money back, you'll end up in jail. It's as 
simple as that. It's up to you. But you can't have it both ways." 

He stood up. "We're going to give you twenty-four hours to think it over," he 
said. "You don't have to decide right away. You can sleep on it. I'll come back 
tomorrow and you can tell me what you've decided. But fust remember one 
thing, Mr Carruthers. You can't rip the bank off and expect to get away with it. 
Life's not like that. And we will hunt you down until we get every penny of our 
money bacl<. I trust I've made myself dear. Good afternoor\." 

That night. 1 lay awake in my cell and thought the whole thing through. Was 1 
being stupid? Should 1 save my own skin? Was it all worth fighting for? I went 
over it again and again. 

The man from the bank came back the next day. He walked into my cell with 
a stupid smirk on his face. He was so sure of himself. So confident. He thought I 
was going to give in without a fight. He sat down and grinned at me. And at 
that moment. I noticed he had false teeth. 

"So. Mr Carruthers." he began. "I trust that you've come to your senses. I've 
prepared this letter for you to sign. It instructs the hospital to send the items in 
question back to the factory and..." 

I held up my hand and the man from the bank stopped talking. 

"You can save your breath." 1 said. "Put the letter away. Tve got no intention 
of signing it. I've decided to go through with the trial. I can't let the children 
down. I promised them six Mdney machines and I'm not going track on my 
word," 

The man from the bank gaped at me and his false teeth fell out. They crashed 
noisily onto the floor and rolled under my bed. I bent down, picked them up 
and handed them back to him. 

"I believe these are yours," I said. You should have seen his face! 

And so the trial went ahead. I pleaded guilty, the judge sentenced me to 
three years in jail and that's how I ended up in..." Frederick paused and took a 
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deep breath. '...in Newtown Prison... from where 1 escaped at eleven o'clock last 
night' 

Lady Prescott blinked twice. She didn't seem at all shocked or upset by the 
fact that Fredeilck was a conv\ck on the run from her husband's jal. In fact, her 
one and only concern was for the children in the ward. 
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. My head was spinning. 
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1 I looked at the 

2 She couldn't work out what the _ 

3 But ~ each week - 1 made up some new .. to explain the 

cheques away. 

4 The Head of Finance went to the central computer and started going through 
my ^ . 

5 She tipped off the 



6 ...and when I tumed up for work the next morning, there were three 
detectives waiting in my . 

7 If you don't get our money back, you'll end up in 

8 You can't rip the off and expect to get away with it. 

9 I held up my . and the man from the bank stopped talking, 

10 I've decided to go through with the ^ 
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1 It's up you. 

2 That night, I lay awake my cell 

3 ...and thought the whole thing . 

4 Was it all worth fighting ? 

5 He was so sure himself. 



6 He thought 1 was going to give . 

7 I've prepared this letter 

8 I've got no intention 

9 I've decided to go through 

!0 And that's how 1 ended 



_ without a fight. 



you to sign. 

. signing it. 
the trial. 



. in Newtown Prison. 
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Notes 



1 'It was a bit like launching a ship...' (Chapter Eleven) 

You can also launch a rocket, a campaign, a new product and an attack. 

2 'she snnelt a rat' « she became suspicious; she realised that something 

was wrong 

3 to be up to (something) = to be acting secretly, suspiciously or 

conspiratorially 

4 Compare... 

'...a director of the bank came to see me.' (Chapter Eleven) 
.'He came straight to the point." (Chapter Eleven) 
and 

'I trust that you've come to your senses.' {Chapter Eleven) 
You can also come to an agreement and to a conclusion. ' 

5 'It's up to you' = It's your decision 

6 to rip (someone) off^ to cheat (someone); to trick (someone); to take unfair 

Advantage of {someone) 
'You can't rip the bank off and expect to get away with it.' (Chapter Eleven) 
'And Karen Blacicstone got a promise that the Head of Charity Donations 
would never let on how to rip off the bank." (Chapter Thirteen) 

7 to give in = to surrender; to stop fighting 



Chapter twelve 




you_ -telL the courc wWojt t^ou. dtd u/ilth -the mone^? 

iXaht, TK€u Mould Kawc redujced your Sentence, 
TKcij mtgKt-even have let you. o-ff^. 



I -thouLoKtof tktUr. But then the. jW^e. 
»\)ouCd Kcxve ordered the h<tfpCtai. t© s-cli-B^e 
moiLhines ortd po^ the money bock. Art«t that 
woi the last thCn^ J w*nte4. 1 ^waj Kove gotr 
out- of- ^OLA^ to prison but wh«lr utouid hoLvc 
h(vf pcfled tft tf»e children ? X QsuLdnV take 
that- rus<c. 



LAPY fReSZOTT SHOOK HSR HEAP, 



I Cftn't- decCde if you were very ^ 
troLve v^ery s^upCd. Sot I hiortt 
to ouii^L/>e whftjt you, dLCd. ifndyou. 
necrly y»t av»^a,M with it', ^u. were 
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st(U%d bi^ and do notKLA^. 



(4wp Mrjw r^lAT She SuOpeNLY 
Stoop ufanp Ffcxep up HeR aA^. 



73 rwe A5r /•/'owf /a/ top coam^/? 
Of TWF /?oo^7. X^ff noK <^ yruo V 
X>MRr Owr 0^ T^f ffA<^ MIO Lookup 
UtA W»8£/t. THBH SH6 PKkBP 

uF me me/v«?, fur sonr co/fJs 
INTO rne slot amp staitttp 

tilALUNC,. 




FHBPfKiCK TURNep MIS FA<f AHt> LOOKSP OUT AT 

CRAWFORP STResr. rnene wsRe /^ow lots of- feoriB arout. 
rru«u HALF PAST THfiee ah> rne local school hap just 

SROfCBN UP FOK THB PAY. A YOUN<^ QlltL CAMS IN AHp 

oRPBRep scMe CHIPS. 



LAPY pMscorr HmshBo Hen. ^/xsr 

CALL AWO PUT OOWN 7Wr PHOhJ£. 
SHC TURNIP KOUNP AliP L09kBP 

ACXcST AT fUEpe/itck. He ivas miles 

AWAYf STAR/trti OUT^ TVS WiMPOW. 



SHE ncKEp UP me 

enonS Al^AtN ANP PtALLEP 
A SeoiNP NUMSeil, 





A FEW MMUTES LATeK 
SHE WAS TH/ioaqH. 



Is that- Neuftcwn 
Prison? ThCs £s 
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The story continues... 



Udy Prescott came back to the table and sat down. 'I made a call to a friend of 
mine, Mr Carruthers. She'd i'lke to meet you. » said we'd be in her office just 
after five. So why don't you drink up your coffee and eat up your cheeseburger 
and finish off the French fries, and then we can set off.' 

'But where are we going?' Frederick said. 'And who is your friend?' 

'For the moment, that must remain a secret,' Lady Prescott replied. 'But she's 
an important woman and I think she can help you. Oh, and do cheer up, Mr 
Carruthers. You mustn't worry so much. It'll all work out in the end.* 

Frederick drank up his coffee, ate up his cheeseburger, mshed off his French 
fries and then stood up. 

They walked back to the car - along Crawford Street, down a coupJe of side 
alleys, over the stone bridge that crossed the canai. And a few minutes later, 
the blue Rolls Royce was on the road again. 

Frederick was exhausted. The last twenty-four hours were beginning to catch 
up with him. And, as the car sped on down the motorway, he dosed his eyes 
and gently nodded off, falling ever deeper Into sleep. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

A couple of hours later, Frederick felt someone tapping on his shoulder. 
'Come along. Mr Carruthers,' Lady Prescott said. 'Wake up. We're nearly there.' 

Frederick woke up with «v start. And at first he thought he was still dreaming. 
Because there « right ahead of them - was a vast glass and metal building that 
he knew ail too well. But this was no dream. And their car was heading straight 
for the main entrance. 

'Where are you taking me?* Frederick shouted. This is the Head Office of my 
old bank. You've set me up. haven't you? You're going to turn me in! I should 
never have trusted you. Stop the car right now! Let me out?* 

Frederick took off his seat belt and tried to get out of the car. But Lady 
Prescott turned found and dragged hfm back inside. 

"For goodness' sake, calm down, Mr Carruthers.' she said, "l haven t set you 
up and I'm nor ^oing to turn you in. And don't get so worked up. Vbu*re as bad 
as my husband. Now just listen to me. When we were in the take-away, I rang 
up your Head Office and fixed up an appointment with Karen Blackstone. She's 
a good friend of mine. We went to school together.' 

'Karen Blackstone?' Frederick said. 'But she's the Managing Director of the 
bank.' 

'Exactly. Mr Carruthers. And we're on our way to her office. She's going to 
give you anew job.' 

'You must be joking," said Frederick. 'The bank would never dream of taking 
me on again. I've got a criminal record for stealing their money.' 

'Well, just you wait and see.' Lady Prescott replied, 'i think you're in for a 
surprise.' 

The blue Rolls Royce pulled up in front of a huge skyscraper that seemed to 
pierce the douds. They got out of the car and walked through into the main 
lobby. Then they made their way to the Managing Director's penthouse suite. 
As the lift rose smoothJy to the eighty-ninth fJoor, Frederick broke out into a 
cold sweat. 

A thousand thoughts were running through his mind. Could he really trust 
Lady Prescott? Was he walking into a trap? Would the police be there to arrest 
him again? And what would Karen Blackstone make of his clothes? He stared at 
himself in the mirror. He wasn't exactly dressed up for the occasion. In the past 
twenty-four hours, he'd crawled through mud, swum across lakes, dimbed up 



CHAPTER TWELVE 



trees, jumped onto trains, rolled down hills and put a spare wheel onto the blue 
Rolls Royce. And now, after all that, he looked like a scarecrow in a 
thunderstorm. The stains on his shirt and his crumpled prison trousers didn't 
quite fit in with the thick-pile carpet and the soft leather chairs. 

When the lift doors opened, they were met by a tall, angular secretary who 
took one look at Frederick's bedraggled appeariUKe and gave a shrill sniff of 
disapproval. The woman showed them into the Managing Director's office and 
snlffied again. Then she turned and dosed the door behind her. 
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1 I may have got out of going to . , but what would have 

happened to the children? 

2 She took a yellow _______ out of the bag 

3 ...and looked up a 
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5 Frederick was exhausted. The Ia5t twenty-four . were 
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6 Frederick woke up with a . 

7 I think you're in for a - . 
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9 And what would Karen Blackstone make of his ? 
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I They would have reduced your sentence. They might even have iet you 

I I may have got out going to prison, but what wou\d have 

happened to the chi)dren7 

3 You nearly got away ^ it. You were reaMy quite untud^. 

4 How couid a good man end up iike this? He's falling ^. 

5 This is the Head Office of the hank. You've set me . 
haven't you? 

6 Stop the car right now! Let me ^..^^ ? 

7 And don't get so worked . YouVe as bad as my husband. 

8 Now Just listen me. 

9 I've got a criminal record stealing their money. 

10 And what would Karen Blackstone make . his dothes? 
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Notes 

1 Note the use of... 

a to let (someone) off 

b to get away with (something) 

c to get out of (doing something) 

These three phrasal verbs are used when talking about crime and 
punishment. 

a to let (someone) off=> to choose not to punish (someone) for a mistake, 
sin, error or crime 

They would have reduced your sentence. They might even have let you 
off.' (Chapter Twelve) 
b to get away with (something) = not to be punished for a mistake, sin, error 
or crime 

But I have to admire what you did. And you nearly got away with it' 
(Chapter Twelve) 

c to get out of (doing something) = to avoid doing something you dislike 

or fear 

*I may have got out of going to prison, but what wouid have happened to 

the children?' (Chapter Twelve) 

2 to look up (something) = to look (something) up 

= to find information in a diary, timetable, reference 
book, etc. 

She took a yellow diary out of the bag and looked up a number.' (Chapter 
Twelve) 

3 he was miles away = he was daydreaming; he wasn't concentrating 

4 Cheer up! = Don't be so sad! 

5 to get woffeed up = to become excited, anxious, tense, nervous, etc. 
(You can also say to be worked up.) 
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WITH Ttte: /A4Ji^PucrtoHS py/e^, kA^^ BtACKSroNe ^at j?owh piCKcp *iP A PgNc^u 



4 



Rii^t, le-fc's get down "to buSL^^ess. f'w^ besA ooO^g -tKrouoiK i^our iilt, 
Mr Corf-futherc, As faros I ovft ste «.jou ivere o. rnodeL ^.mploijee — 
Punct«-aL, Ct\dixckr(pus,Cbt\scCer%tC<nkS, (oi^al, 7)>«n oame -the C/vad«rtt iwitK 

kuUe*j rtvacK>%es awl you thre**/ <kwqm tKiVtu uears of Karct wcH<, 
Bu*^ fcKene cue two tlvunjs Cn MQur -favour, y^uu know tte fcjkrtk inS Cole out 
and. cjouW obi/CousU co^ynCtra to cKaKtu werk. Aod thatr fn«Jees t^ouL 
ju5kr the per^A wft'r* Uekt/vi -(or. 





the past ^ew nnontte ty»e 
\K hcs tvn iflW Some 



I ( It's 01 worruCrotrtAd. And \ lib Seems -tktt- beccuASe we Mfsl 
) 30- U* w«ek - we Corrietk \ i*o*»^t Sft*»S6f apW«& or 'bokWl.UUj S^ 

a <iirt/»t. -4..V -.i*- U teoifvxs o^oloq show? people X 



out a. Surveij -fco -fc^l oiut- 
^xWefrtS.f^r jwi>emi3J« w€v«n what'i wror«. We <i«teov€red, 
losutq a. Iftt business. | M'' CeyrufcKCrS.-ttwit- tWe 



teoifvxs ofdej shows people 
ihCnJc if^eVe mean. TKe puLi>lic 
f C»» us OS Srifirh, rurtUss Clrei 
ycQdu.'R out it blurfctu.eur 
CrAou^* putfr people. o(k 



Stifc* tt^ili Oan'fc- on. And so 

.'want- -bKe 84«^ "to Oomt 
oxt^ss wi <x more hutvoi^, 

look on «3 fliS a firi«iTd, rtot Qs 
|<u> eh«n)»^, J want- people to 
c«me to tu wits tdei^ frt>Wt»$, 



KAW g/LACKSyoNff CAAAiepoN TALKiNCj, KNOA/M<i HiAT LAST fief4AAK.\ 



Now uiKeA I be^rot tK« sto^y of uoit and 
the ktdnei« rMShCnts it setr me tKCnkCna . lA/e 
n^«k« o. 5bUd return on our Capital. And. It 
wealdn'ir do us Wiu \wLrfi% to ^Lve n.w»^ Some 
of thes* profits 4a worthu Causes in the 
Communiti^ .... horpCfc«l5 , volo«t«.nj aroup^^ 
iMttth ctuk; and so on. 

Just think of it, Mr (jirrutt>erS. Ju5t thWt 
of tive 9oed we couid do i 



And just -thuik of it, 
Mrs fiUcksfcone. Ju5t 
thilnk oP all tKat 
■t<Lx-d.«ducfeCble, 
cheap puW-Cttt^. 




/tnct thCff is i*'he<'« moo. Corrte iln 
MrCanrutherS. I'd iiMt, -t« com^ 
fcac*: to -the fi'^'J: and set tKc wKole 
, thCrto up. I'fn ffffervna i^ou a new job 
-Head' of CharC-tu J>o««.ttons. 
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The story continues... 

'And if I was to take up this new challenge,' Fredericl< said, 'you'd expect me to 
keep quiet about the events of two years ago. You wouldn't want me to reveal 
how I showed up the flaws in your security system. In other words, you want to 
buy my silence.' 

Karen Blackstone was drumming her pencil on the table. *Let*s be practical, 
Mr Carruthers. Not every convict can leave prison and walk straight back Into a 
job. It's very simple. I need you and you need me. Ifs a case of you saatch my 
back, I'll scratch yours, I think we understand each other perfectly!' 

And so a deal was struck. Frederick got a new job. And Karen Blackstone got 
a promise that the Head of Charity Donations would never let on how to rip off 
the bank. 

'You'll have your new contract In the morning,' Karen Blackstone said. *But 
where shall I send the papers to?* 

The question hung in the air like a vulture. It suddenly dawned on Frederick 
that he couldn't take up a new job until he'd served out his term in jail. And he 
just didn't know what to say. 

Lady Prescott leaned forward. 'If 1 could just butt in here,' she said. '1 think I've 
sort:ed out that problem, too. I made two phone calls from the take-away, Mr 
Carruthers. The first was to Karen, as you know. The second was to my husband. 
And you'll be leaving prison much sooner than you think." 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

It was now 5.35 and the blue Rolls Royce was coming home. 
Could you tell me what's going on?' Frederick said. 'I'm getting a bit 

confused.' 

'Well, it's all quite simple," Lady Prescott replied. 'I'm going back to my 
husband. We had a long talk on the phone and we sorted a few things out.' 

'But where does that leave me?' Frederick asked. 'Are you going to turn me 
in?' 

'Not exactly.' Lady Prescott smiled. 'I'm going to smuggle you tack into the 
prison and then the governor's going to let you out.' 

Frederick seemed a bit confused. 'I'm not with you.' he said. 

Lady Prescott took a deep breath. 'Gerald tells me that you've served two 
thirds of your sentence. And since you've been a model prisoner, you're now 
due for parole. There was no need for you to run off like that. They were going 
to let you out anyway.' 

Frederick was getting lost again. 

'Let me put it another way,' Lady Prescott said. 'If you'd stayed In, instead of 
breaking out, the governor would have let you off the last twelve months of 
your sentence and let you out one year eartyl' 

Frederick's eyebrows collided with each other. The demented goldfish had 
returned. 

Lady Prescott pulled in and stopped the car. 'We'll be there in a few minutes,' 
she said. 'I've taken a blanket out of the boot. I think it's time for you to hide.' 

Frederick had given up trying to work out what was going on. So, rather 
sulkily, he climbed over onto the back seat and covered himself up. A few 
moments later, the blue Rolls Royce moved off again and headed for Newtown. 

By the time they arrived at the prison gates, night was falling. Lady Prescott 
slowed down and stopped the car. Then she wound down her window and 
leaned across. 




Practice 

23 profits " problem 
Image^v . survey 



friend 
Frederick 



file ' 



job 
pendj 



, Mr Carruthers. 



1 Karen Blackstone sat down and picked up a . 

2 I've been going through your 

3 We carried out a to find out what's wrong. 

4 To put it bluntly, our puts people off. 

5 I want people to look on us as a . 

6 It wouldn't do us any harm to give away some of those 

to worthy causes in the community. 

7 It suddenly dawned on that 

8 ...he couldn't take up a new _ 

9 ...until he'd served out his term in . . 

10 1 think I've sorted out that too. 
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out 


out 


out 


out as 




off 


to 


up 


through on 



1 I've been going . 

2 We carried 

3 ...to find 



_ your file, Mr Carruthers. 



. a survey 



4 The public sees us 

5 To put It bluntly, our image puts people . 

6 But where shall I send the papers 

7 I think I've sorted 



_ what's wrong. 

selfish, ruthless and greedy. 



. that problem, too. 



8 Frederick had gh^en . 

9 ...trying to work 

10 ...what was going _ 



Notes 

1 to go through = to check 

2 * '...we carried out a survey,..' (Chapter Thirteen) 

You can also cany out an Investigation, an attack and a threat. 

3 The public sees us as selfish, ruthless and greedy.' (Chapter Thirteen) 

'I want people to look on us as a firiend, not as an enemy.' (Chapter Thirteen) 

Notice how... 
to see (someone or something) as = 
to look on (someone or something) as = 
to consider (someone or something) to />e 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 



4 Notice how to go on, to cany on and to keep on are followed by a gerund,.. 

!Karen Blackstone carried on talking, Ignoring thiat last remark.' (Cliapter 
Thirteen) 

'He kept on proposing and I kept on saying "no".' (Chapter Nine) 
'Or should I dely my parents and go on seeing him?' (Chapter Eight) 

5 Compare... 

to show up (something) = to reveal (something) that was previously hidden 
'You wouldn't want me to reveal how I showed up the flaws in your 
security system.' (Chapter Thirteen) 

and 

to show (someone) up = to embarrass (someone) in public 

6 a flaw = a weakness 

Note aJso; 'a flawJess diamond' and 'a flawless perfonTiance'. 

7 to let on = to reveal (a secret) 

'And ICaren Blackstone got a promise that the Head of Charity Donations 
would never let on how to rip off the bank.* (Chapter Thirteen) 
But don't let on that you managed to break out.' (Chapter Fourteen) 

8 to butt in = to interrupt 



Qhapter fourteen 




A FAtK OF ^ARk <iCASS£S~CAh£ OUT F/^om B^HiNl> 



LAPY FAescoTT 96r our cr thb 
CAR AH^ LaokEp ARQONp; Tftene 
WAS NO one eisB ABqut. : n 




OF 77*? CAX. ANO ^AN i>OWA/ 

The ALLey, 



UeLcome baxK Sir, I *m so ^lodL 
to 3e« yoiL a^oiin . I ihou^Kt I wos 
ty^Cn^ io Lose my /ob vMza vjou, 

off UOIiSCe. It IVOkS Oii rriLj -fou^tt. 



hr/M^ OF nW F^/SCAf, 




ANqos Took trtr kfts o^r m BeiT 
Ant> UNuaOiBp ceix 269. TW«v «f 

PUSHBl> QPEH 7H£ PooX 
STEPPep BACk. 



FfiBpeitKK WALK EP fhtn THE CSlL. 




Kere. SLirhottS ojo 
witf in tKc SLn^O^mft 

freivch frCii, "Hii-ee 
$ Ut«r I vUKS to 
Head Offixeoft*.t 
k. And now IVn 
here «i tht thfktiiss 
of a prCson cetU. 
It's besA a*it« * do-, 

" to m«) vU ratd^ne. 






H£AMT/ME HAP 
tUMBeP THB STpFS 

To rue qcvewoK's 
OFFKE. Sir qexALt> 

NBRVOUSty BY 

THepoon. - 




jm oou\isiM,03n»MCi rt/s ma/A, 

^LtSHiU^ MS SHOES AttpPUTnH^ 

OA/ rue snrrEP FotK -ne rmr 

LAJff PXBSCOTT MAP <iflfef^HJM OV 



HtSTcKY POSf W RWCCKP ^ 
WHAT ISSUES OF Pt>M&TK. ' 

tUFOFTANce wefts JPtSZUSSFp 

THAT BVBHiNq /N THB 
PKESC077 HOUSBHOIP. BUT 
THE^ is A ROHOOK TgAT 

niE NExrmoKMtNIi Sifi, 
C^EKALJ> WENT CVT AHP 
BtiV^BT A NEvi FAiK OF 

AHP A Book callpp 
'how ro Flatten YoM 
SroHAOiANp Lose 




CH A F^tXa ; f O U RT £ E N 



The story continues... 

That weekend, the governor brought the parole forms down to Frederick's cell. 

1 owe you a great deal, Mr Carruthers,* he said, 'Your escape was a blessing 
in disguise. The events of the last twenty-four hours have taught me a lot I've 
come to appreciate just how good my life is. Oh, and by the way, my wife has 
told me all about the kidney machines and the children in the ward. I think you 
were very brave. 1 rang up the Home Office last r\ight and we've fixed up your 
parole. We're going to give you twelve months off for good behaviour' That 
menns we'll be letting you out on Monday. 

Now, there's jusf one more thing that we have to sort out. The other prfsonens 
don't know that you escaped. Angus and I hushed the whole thing up. So, if 
anyone asks you where you've been for the past twenty-four hours, just say that 
we thought you'd gone down vwth Gernr>an measles. We took you up to the 
hospital wing and called in a doctor, but it turned out that you had a rash, or an 
allergy or something, which cleared up overnight. You can make up any story 
you like. But don't let on that you managed to break out. Otherwise Angus and 
1 will be out of a job.' 

Frederick began to laugh. Tour secret is safe with me, Governor/ he said. 
'And anyway, if anyone found out that I ran away, I couldn't get parole. So it's 
in my interests to hush everything up too!' 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Dawn broke over Newtown Prison, It was Monday, and Frederick Carruthers was 
going home. Sir Gerald, Lady Prescott and Angus stood by the front gates to 
see him off. They shook hands and talked for a few minutes. Then the huge iron 
gates swung open and Frederick walked out onto the street. 

It was a strange feeling to be truly free again - like having a canvas and a 
brush and not knowing what to paint But Frederick was looking forward to 
doing the simple things again - walking the dogs after Sunday lunch, browsing 
in bookshops, fishing in the canal. 

The family were there to meet him. They'd stood by him through all the ups 
and downs of the past two' years. And, now, there was so much to say, so much 
to do. So much lost t\me to make up for. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

A few days later, a table was reserved at the best Italian restaurant in Nev^rtown. 
And that night, the Carruthers family, Angus Macpherson and Sir Gerald and 
Lady Prescott dined out in style. 

There was only one topic of conversation - but that's often the way at the best 
parties. Frederick told the story of the night of his escape - how he had swum 
across a river, crawled through a field of turnips and jumped on and off trains. 
An^giis described how he'd broken out In a co)d sweat when he'd woken up and 
found out that Frederick had managed to break out and run off. Sir Gerald 
explained how they'd made up a story that Frederick had gone down with a 
particularly contagious form of German measles in an attempt to hush up news 
of the breakout. And Lady Prescott recounted the story of driving into a lay-by 
antl comii^ acioss a shabt^ ctown-and-out with such a kindly, honest face. 



50 : ^ * 0 « # « 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 



Practice 
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parole 


breakout rash 


trains 


Frederick 




life 


coast river 


belt 


, behaviour 



1 The Is dear. And IVlr Macpherson is waiting for you. 

2 Angus took the keys off his . 

3 I've come to appreciate just how good my . fs. 

4 We're going to give you twelve months off for good , 

5 But it turned out that you had a or an allergy. 

6 If anyone found out that I ran away, I couldn't get 

7 Frederick told the story of the night of his escape how he had swum across 
a 

8 ...and jumped on and off . 

9 Angus had woken up and found out that _ had managed 

to break out and mn off. 

10 Sir Gerald had tried to hush up news of the . 
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across 


away 


off 


' of 


up 




out 


out 


out 


on 


on 



1 Angus took the keys . his belt and unlocked ofeU Z69. 

2 Don't let 

3 ...that you managed to break . 

4 And anyway, if anyone found that 

5 ...1 ran , 1 couldn't get parole. 

6 So it's in my interests to hush everything too! 

7 That n\ght, the CarTvithers family, Angus Macpherson and SIt Gerald and 
Lady Prescott dined in style. 

8 Frederick told the story ^ the night of his escape - 

9 ...how he had swum a river 

10 ...and jumped and off trains. 

Notes 

1 to dress up = to make yourself look as smart as possible 
You dress up for an interview, meeting, party, etc. 

2 Note these three common patterns: 
a ^o out and... 

b go out to... 

c go out for... V ■ 

'Sir Gerald went out and bought a new paar of rubber wastuns^up gjoves...* 
(Oiapter Fourteen) 
♦ She went out to get some fruit... 
♦They went out for a meal... 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 



3 ' 1 owe you a great deal . . . ' 

Notice similar collocations such as... 

♦ I owe you an apology. 

♦ 1 owe you £100. 

♦ 1 owe you an explanation. 

4 Hushf = Be qufetr 

to bush (something) up = to keep (sonnething) quiet 
= to keep (Information) secret 

5 In the following sentences, o/f = free. 

'Frederick had run across the prison yard, climbed over a wall and run off 
into the night.' (Chapter Five) 

'...the governor would have let you off the last twelve months of your 
sentence...' (Chapter Thirteen) 

'We're going to give you twelve months off for good behaviour!* (Chapter 
Fourteen) 
Note also: 

♦ We get an hour off for lunch. 

♦ a day off. a week off, a month off, etc. 

6 'We... called in a doctor.* (Chapter Fourteen) 

You can also call in a plumber, an engineer or an expert. 

7 'We thought you'd gone dov^ with German measles...' (Chapter Fourteen) 
You can also go down with flu, mumps, measles and malaria. 

8 Note the similarity between to end up and to turn out- phrasal verbs used 
when the result is surprising, shocking or unexpected. 

'How could a good man end up like this?' (Chapter Twelve) 

'But it turned out that you had a ra§h or something...' (Chapter Fourteen) 



C^HAPTER FIFTEEN 



AT tO.ZO, ruST AFTBH TUP FOUm* 

CouKse^ gur soMe rtne Bepoitt Ttte 



He STOOP Anp SAIJ> qooDairfr to ai/Cs c/i«iw«SS, TMrCff/tP^;*/, Swy«e(U.f> 
AHP l.AVfr fVeSCOTT. TW6M HB^rvMet* AHP j>fANKBP Fl^tOdfKK ffolt THe f^CAL. 



TV»(vnk You Ar^tts. None of thu »vouU Aa»'c l>e«n 
poSSttU. if yeuw hadn't lef rt^ e£ca.pe. Yow-'ve ct»an3«el 
Uft. I owe you CL tot. ^ 





Jkd 



Ayjqus BLOSff^P A Pe£F SNAPS' OF 
f<ej> AHp ujomei) powN AT the 
FLOOR, He Pip vf HIS coat: 
fUBoemoi tiHO f^rrep him 

ON THe S^Ot/Lpo^. S \ s (, ( 




ANqUS LBFT THB^ 
WALKep SACK ' 
0^ NEWTOWN, 




^^HBN He CAMC TO 
The PAtSON Q/kTCS. W 

KNoUcep off Tfte- 
fi?0A»r Poott, am» Tm 
titqftr c,vAfii> isrtfJM 




ANQUS CCOCHgOON, 



Put on f/tS UHlFOAM, AnP 
OFP UQNTS. 




BVBftYTVtNC, «V45 IN OApCfi. THe" 
fAtSCNe/t^ HAP SBTTISP P<mN 

PoK rue NiqHT ANp T«r jail. 

WAS LoCKe P AND ^TJU-, 




AN<iV% YAWN£0 ASP SAT OOWM 
ON A 5MAKL WOOPef^ SeNCH. 
He WAS. Tt^ES>. AN> NOW 
-/US THe QljOCM SrAUCJC 11 - 
THe FAeNCH F^lES, TMB 
irfeuSH Aa&SIT MAPe WITH 
BLUE CHSese, THe SCOTCH 

cove AFP WiTH FASi^cM 
PKeSS/N(i, THBST^AtC OvEU. 
fts/tfff) Affp TH^ TH/ieE 
PLATEFVUi OF SAAKiHETTt 

soLoqwesp H€*P eNTorep 

ATPtNNBA wene f*VLUf>fq 
H/M TOWAfi.OS THE PeePFST 

OP PBFp Sleeps. 




A FFW MlMUTFS CATEA rWT STXif^E 
CoAAtPoAS eZHOEO To /tAKVuS 



yiEAN WHILE, W TfiE PARJcNESS OF CELL 
269, ANCfELA /ijCHARpSON CAN ATHLETS 
iVrtO HAP RUN OFF WtTfi THE ft£MteASHIF 
FEET^ OF NEA LOCAL ^POATS CLOt^ WAS 
FLANNfNq HER eSCAPS. 




r SvrrHAT -fis THer 'sAr- 

'^^rAI^ITHEJC,^St^ftff^i - ■* 



CH APT tit flfTEErf 

Practice 

27 Revision Exercise 

In Chapters Eleven to Fifteen, who— 

1 ...was fiailHng apart? 

2 ..,lool<ed up a number? 

3 ...looked cut at Crawford Street? 

4 ...nodded off in the blue Rolls Royce? 

5 ...lool<ed like a scarecrow in a thunder- 
stomn? 

6 ...went through Frederick's file? 

7 ...threw away thirty years of hard work? 

8 ...showed up the flaws in the bank's 
security system? 

9 ...butted in? 

10 ...was due for parole? 

1 1 ...was waiting for Frederick? 

12 ...took the keys off his belt? 

13 ...sat down? 

14 ...put on a spotted pink tie? 

15 ...stood up? 

16 ...clocked on? 

17 ...put on his uniform? 

18 ...went through the corridors? 

1 9 . ..turned off the lights? 

20 ...nodded off in Newtown Prison? 



Notes 

1 to do up (your coat, shirt, jacket, top button, etc.) is the opposite of to undo 
(your coat, shirt, jacket, top button, etc.) 

2 to go through = to check 
Compare... 

*Angus went through the comdors checking the cells...' (Chapter Rfteen) 
and 

The Head of Finance went to the central computer and startfed going 
through my account.' (Chapter Eleven) 

3 We/s/irabf)/t= cheese on toast 

4 tomn off with (something) = to steal (something) and then run away 




CrHAPTER ONE 



Practice 

On a cold November evening many years ago, Angus M^cpherson (chief 'guard 
at the Newtown Prison) yawned and closed his eyes. 

Angus had had a long and tiring day and now, as the clock struck eleven, the 
three platefuls of spaghetti bolognese he'd enjoyed at dit^ner were pulling him 
towards the deepest of deep sleeps. 

'I'll just have a little nap.' he thought to himself. 'All th^ cells are locked and 
everything's quiet. I'm sure nobody will mind if I nod _1_ for a while.' 

Angus stretched 2 on a wooden bench and tried t^j relax. But, for some 
reason, he couldn't get off to sleep. Then he had an idea, 'i know what the 
trouble is,' he said to himself. 'It's this belt of mine. It's rriuch too tight.' 

He roJJed 3 , took 4 the belt and dropped it ^ the floor. 

A few minutes later, the stone corridors echoed to Angus Macpherson's 
unmistakable snore. 

In the darkness of cell 269, Frederick Carruthers (a bank manager who had lent 
himself £250,0(X)) was planning his escape. 

'ff f coufd get the keys 6 Macpherson 's 6eft, ' he saiVf fo himseff, 7 coufd 
slip 7 through the side door, run 8 the yard, jumfo 9 the prison wall 
and be back home for breakfast. But how do I do it?' 

Just then, he caught sight of Angus's belt lying 10 the floor. The keys!' 
Carruthers whispered. *He's Just dropped the belt with the keys. This Is too 
good to be true.* ^• 

He tiptoed to the front of his cell and looked 11 . Tl^ere was no one 

12_ . He took a deep breath. And then, softly and slowiy, he stretched 

13 his hand, picked 14 the belt and lifted it back through the bars... 



Chapter two 



Practice 

Dawn broke over Newtown Prison. Angus stretched, yawned and half opened 
his eyes. '1 fee! much better now,' he said to himselF. 1 think that little nap did 
me good.' 

He stood IS _ and looked 16 his belt. But, for some reason, it wasn't 
on the floor where he'd dropped it. He yawned again and thought about going 
back to sleep. But then, to his surprise, he suddenly saw his belt hanging on a 
key which was In the lock of the open door of cell 269. 

Angus blinked twice. 'Something's wrong here!' he said to himself. 'But what 
is it?' 

Gradually, shockingly, horrifyingly, the awful truth dawned on him. 

When Angus had at last worked 17 what had happened, he rushed down 
the corridor and ran 18 the steps to the prison governor's office. With his 
heart pounding, he banged on the door. 'Governor, GovernorP he shouted. 'Let 
me in! Let me In!' 

Sir Gerald Prescott was sitting 19 his desk, reading 777e 77mes. 

'Come 20 ,' he said. 'The door's open.* 

Angus rushed 21 , his red face covered with sweat. 

'What's the matter, Macpherson?' the prison governor asked. 'You look a bit 
upset' 

'it's Frederick Carruthers,' Angus shouted. 'He's broken out of his cell and run 
away, and it was all my fault!' 

Now calm 22 , ' Sir Gerald said. 'And go 23 the whole stoty veiy 
slowly right from the start.' 

Angus sat down and took a deep breath. 'WeU, Sir,' he began. 'Last night I 
stretched 24 on a wooden bench near cell 269. 1 took 25 my belt and 
dropped it onto the floor. Then I nodded 26 for a few minutes. 

While I was asleep, Carruthers stretched out his hand, picked 27 the belt 
and took off one of the keys. He opened his cell and slipped out through the 
side door.' 

'But that's terrible!' the prison governor screamed, tearing 28 his Times 
and bursting 29 tears. 

Angus took a handkerchief out of his pocket and handed it to Sir Gerald. 
'Now, now. Sir,' he said. 'There's no need to ciy. It wasn't your fault that 
Carruthers escaped. I shouldn't have taken 30 my belt and nodded 31 
like that. But don't wony, Govemorl I'll make up 32 it. 1*11 give 33 my 
lunchbreak and go out and look 34 him and find 35 where he is.' 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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c H AFTER THREE 



Practice 

At that moment. Lady Prescott, the wife of the prison governor, arrived. 

'For goodness sake stop crying, Gerald.' she said, taking 36 her coat. 'Pull 
yourself together man! What's wrong with you? Why don't you grow 37 ?* 

'I can't help it,' the governor replied. 'Yet another of my prisoners has run 
away. That's the fifth one this week. Why don't they like It here? Is it the prison 
food? Or the colour of the walls? Or my after-shave? I wish I knew.' And with 
that he burst 38 tears again. 

•That's it.* Lady Prescott said, putting 39 her coat. 'I've had enough of all 
this nonsense. I hate to see a grown man ciy and I'm not going to put up 40 
it any longer. I'm leaving you, Gerald! Tm going to break up our marriage and 
run 41 to a run-down area of Birmingham.' 

'But you can't do that!* the prison governor cried. * If you run away to a run- 

42 area of Birmingham, 1*11 have a nervous breakdown.' 

'That's your problem, not mine,' Lady Prescott replied. 'I'm going to walk out 
of that door and you'll never see me again!' 

'But I won't let you go!' Sir Gerald shouted. 'If you run away, I'll run 43 
you.' 

'If 1 run away to a run- 44 area and you run 45 me,' Lady Prescott 

replied, 'I'll run over you in my car.' 

'OUR car,' the governor corrected her. 'You should remember that we bought 
It together. But you must be careful, my dear. If you run away to a run- 46 
area of Birmingham and I run 47 you and you run 48 me in the car, you 
might then run Into a tree, and the cost of repairing the damage could run 

49 hundreds of pounds. ' 

'Money! Money! Money! That's all you care about!' Lady Prescott screamed. 
'Here am I threatening to break 50 our marriage and run 51 to a run- 

52 area of Birmingham, and all you can think 53 is the cost of repairing 
the car - OUR car ~ if you run 54 me and 1 run 55 you and then mn 

56 a tree! That's so typical of youl Self! Self! Self! Me! Mel Me! I've had 
enough. I've run 57 of patience, Gerald. I'm off.' 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



c HAPTER FOUR 



Practice 

'No, No, No. You can't do this to me,* the prison governor shouted, kneeling 
down and bursting 58 fears. 'Look, f know Cve not been a very good 
husband lately. I've been working too hard and putting 59 . weight. But you 
can't walk out on me like this. If you went away, I'd go to pieces. I know what 
the problem is! I've been so wrapped up In my work that I've started to take 
you for granted. But don't leave me. Give me one last chance. I'll make 60 _ 
for it! I'll be putty in your hands. You name it and I'll do it I'll t^ike up jogging 
and take 61 weight! I'll give 62 smoking and wash __ 63 after dinner! 
I'll dear out the cupboards and take you out at weekends. Now what could be 
fairer than that?' 

Lady Prescott turned 64 . threw an ashtray 65 Sir Gerald, knocked 
66 a chair and stormed 67 of the room. 

'Shall I go after her?' Angus asked from somewhere behind the armchair. 

'No,* Sir Gerald replied softly, picking 68_ the ashtrAy and putting it back 
on the table. 'Let her go. She's made 69 her mind to run _ 70 to a run- 

71 area of Birmingham, and there's nothing we can do.' 

The prison governor sat 72 and straightened his tie. 

'I don't know what's got 73 her lately,' he said, shaking his head. *She 
used to be so calm and quiet. But now she blows 74 all the time, i can't 
understand women, Angus. I just can't make them 7S . Why can't they be 
strong and logical like us men?' 

And, with that, Sir Gerald took a handkerchief out of his pocket, blew his nose 
and, not for the first time, burst 76 tears. 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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c HAPTER FIVE 



Practice 

By the time that Lady Prescott had stormed 77 of tJie office, and Sir Gerald 
had straightened his tie, and Angus had come out from behind the armchair, 
Frederick Carruthers was well on his>vay home. 

After he had slipped 78 through the side door, Frederick had run 79 
the prison yard, climbed over a wall and run off into the night. 

Having crossed the main road that links Newtown to Oldtown, he had rolled 
down a hill, climbed ov^r a couple of gates, crawled BO - ^ full of 
turnips, waded 81 a swamp, dived Into a stream and swum 82 to the 
opposite bank, climbed up a hill, run across six kilometres of open countryside, 
jumped onto a train that was slowing down in front of a set of signals, run down 
the corridor to avoid the ticket collector and then jumped _ 83 again as the 
train pulled into a station. 

While the other passengers were getting 84 the train, Frederick had 
slipped 85 the ticket bamer by showing his prison identification badge and 
shovi^n^, 'Vm h. eug\rseeT. \'m & tTa\ri eng\vifeet. Let n\e thtoug^h. Let me 
through!' 

Then he'd elbowed his way 86 a group of tourists, rushed down a flight of 
steps, run 87 a subway tunnel and, finally, ended up standing outside a cafe 
at a lay-by near Junction 34 of the Ml motorway. 

It was at this moment that his problems really began. Frederick had been 
rushing, rolling, running, jumping, climbing, crawling, wading and swimming 
for several hours now and the last meal he'd had was three biscuits and a glass 
of water before Angus had turned 88 the light in his cell. His exhausted 
body was beginning to complain. His stomach was ciying out for food and his 
throat felt like sandpaper. But what could he do? Prisoners don't cany money 
and he didn't have a penny 89 him. 

Frederick looked through the windows of the cafe and for the next few 
moments he went through a dreadful torture. 'What have 1 done to deserve 
this?' he tirought. 'Here am I - widi my stomach rumbVmg and my throat 
parched, and 1 can't even afford a cup of tea! How did I get into this mess? And, 
more to the point, how do I get out of it?' 

These were the thoughts running 90 Frederick Carruthers' troubled mind 
as a blue Rolls Royce pulled into the lay-by and gilded to a halt. 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




G HAPTER SIX 



Practice 

The blue Rolls Royce glided to a halt a few metres from where Frederick was 
standing. The driver wound down her window and leaned 91 . 

'Excuse me,' she said. *Do you Icnow anything about cars? I'm having a few 
problems with the steering and I think I may have a puncture. Could you take a 
look for me?' 

'Yes, of course,' Frederick said, and through his mind went the simple fomnula: 
'Changing a wheel is work. Work brings money. Money brings food.' 

The front left-hand wh^l was hissing Uke a snake. Frederick bent down and 
ran his hand over the tyre. 'You were lucky,' he said. 'This is a slow puncture. It 
could have been a lot worse.' 

Then he pulled a large piece of glass 92 of the wheel and held it up. 
That's what caused the problem,' he said. 'You must have picked it up along 
the way.' 

Frederick walked to the back of the car and opened up the boot. Then he took 

93 the spare wheel, a tool kit, a ']nck and a pump. He took 94 his jacket, 
hung it up on one of the wing mirrors, jacked up the car. took 95 the flat 
tyre, put 96 the spare wheel which he then pumped up a little, and finally, 
having done all that, he put the old wheel, the tool kit, the jack and the pump 
back in the boot. 

'You've been so kind,' the lady said. 

Frederick nodded, smiled and held 97 his hand. 

'Now, can \ give you a lift anywhere? Km on my way to Birmingham, Would 
that be any good for you? Perhaps 1 can drop you off somewhere along the 
way.* 

Frederick's face dropped. He'd been expecting money or flood and he felt a bit 
let down. But then it suddenly dawned 98 him that the offer of a free ride in 
a Rolls Royce far away from Newtown might be quite a good idea, 

'That's very kind of you,' he said, wiping his hands on a cloth and getting into 
the car. 'Birm'mgham would be just fine.' 

The woman got in, put 99 her seat belt, took off the handbrake, put the 
car into first gear, looked in the rear-view mirror, and pulled gently liao of 
the lay-by. And then - with a sudden burst of speed - th^ roared 101 the 
Ml motonft^ay like a bullet from a gun. 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



Chapter seven 



Practice 

'The steering "s fine now,' the lady said, as the blue Rolls Royce sped 102 _ 
down the Ml . 'I'm very grateful to you, Mr...er..;' 
'Carruthers, Frederick Carruthers.' 

'Now that name rings a bell,' the woman said. 'I'm sure I've come 103 it 
somewhere before. But I can't quite place It. And so, tell me, Mr Carruthers, 

what do you do?' 

Frederick paused. He looked 104 of the window and waved his hand in a 
rather vague way. 'I... er... I'm in prisons,' he said. 

'Well I never! Isn't that a coincidence!' the woman replied. 'So Is my husband. 
Perhaps you've heard lOS him. His name is Sir Gerald Prescott.' 

Frederick sank lower in his seat. 'Your husband?' he said, as a cold shiver ran 

106 his spine. 'Your husband is Sir Gerald Prescott? The governor of. 
Newtown Jail?' 

That's rightr the woman replied. 'Do you know him?' 

'Er... not personally," Frederick said. 'But !... em... know 107 him... He has 
quite a reputation In my field.* 

'Does he? Does he indeed?' the driver said, with a soft and bitter laugh; 'Well, 
I'm sure It's a reputation for childish, incompetent stupidity) My husbAnd has 
the intelligence of a pineapple and the imagination of a do-nut.' 

Lady Prescott's voice grew louder as she warmed to her subject. 'Sir Gerald is 
the weakest, the stupidest, the meanest and the most selfish man to walk this 
earth. ' 

Frederick wanted to move on to another topic like the weather or the price of 
cauliflowers, but it was no good. Lady Prescott was getting carried away and 
there was just no stopptng her now. 

'Sir Gerald's nickname is Niagara because he keeps bursting 108 tears,' she 
screamed, like a dragon breathing fire. 'When 1 first met him he was a tiger, but 
he's turned 109 a kitten. He's a stubborn, ignorant jelly and he drives me 

no the wall.' 

Frederick sat in a state of shock, trying to squeeze words through his frozen 
lips. But it was just no good. His mouth opened and closed like a demented 
goldfish. And although he did manage a few incoherent grunts, none of the 
sounds came out right. So - recognising defeat - he gave up trying to change 
the subject, sat _ 1 1 1 and just watched the volcano erupt. 

Frederick's mind was not at peace. Here he was sitting 112 a Rolls Royce 
driven by the wife of the governor of the prison he'd just escaped 113 . He 
was mumbling, his stomach was rumbling, his confidence was crumbling, and 
Lady Prescott was grumbling. 

'Perhaps I should have stayed in my cell,' he thought, as the driver put her 
foot down and the blue Rolls Royce roared 114 . 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




c HAPTER EIGHT 



Practice 

By the time they arrived at the outskirts of Birmingham, Lady Prescott had 
calmed il5 a little and Frederick was feeling a bit more relaxed. 

And, as we pick 116 the story again (at 1 .23 p.m.). our two characters have 
started to get 117 surprisingly well... 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The blue Rolls Royce slowed 1 18 and they drew 1 19 in front of a row of 
shabby terraced houses. 

'Do you see number 42, the one with the pale green door?' Lady Prescott 
said, 'I was born there. And this little run- 120 street on the edge of the city is 
where I grew 121 . Whenever I feel 122 . 1 come 123 here. This will 
always be my home. It's dirty and messy and some of the shops are boarded 

124 . But as far as I'm concerned, this Is the best place in the world.' 

Lady Prescott put 125 the handbrake, took 126 her seat belt and 
stepped 127 of the car. And now, Mr Carruthers, I'm going for a walk,' she 
said. 'Would you like me to show 128 ?' 

That would be very kind of you.* Frederick replied. 'But I don't want to put 
you to any trouble.' 

■'It would be no trouble at all,' Lady Prescott said. 'In fact, you'd be doing me a 
favour. I've got a lot of things on my mind at the moment and I need someone 
to talk to. So I'd be very grateful if you came and walked with me.' 

Lady Prescott locked the car and they set 129 across the market square on 
a tour of the town. 

'Has it changed much over the years?' Frederick asked, as they came 130 
the narrow stone bridge that crossed the canal. 

'No, not really,' Lady Prescott replied. 'They've done 131 some of the 
houses.. .like these ones here,., but most of the properties are falling 132 or 
falling 133 . Whenever there's an election, the politicians come 134 and 
knock 135 the door. They promise to pull 136 the terraced housing and 
build some new fiats. But after the votes are counted, they never seem to get 

137 to It. It's strange that, Isn't it? 

And - anyway - I'd be a bit sad If they knocked everything 138 and put 
139 one of those ugly tower blocks. Perhaps it's better to keep it the way it 

is. I don't want them tearing 140 my childhood. They should leave my home 

alone.' 

'You say this is your home,' Frederick said. 'But then why did you go 141 ?' 

'Oh, that's simple,' Lady Prescott replied. 'I fell in love. Strange though it may 
seem, I left Birmingham to be with Gerald Prescott - the gutless, brainless, 
spineless fool who is now governor of Newtown Prison. You look a bit 
surprised, Mr Carruthers. Then perhaps I should explain. 

There was a time when my husband was a bright, tender young man. It's only 
recently that he's turned 142 a workaholic who eats, drinks and sleeps prison 
life. 

1 met him when 1 was just eighteen. I was in my last term at school and Gerald 
was studying at the local technical college. He was absolutely broke and so he'd 



taken a part-time job at a take-away restaurant called The Birmingham Big 
Burger Bar. The take-away was in Crawford Street. It was on my way home from 
school. One day, I went 143 to get some chips. Gerald was serving behind 
the counter. He smiled 144 me and I felt a cold shiver run 145 my spine. 

After that, 1 went to the take-away every day. I wasn't hungry. I just wanted to 
see Gerald. Anyway, one afternoon he asked me 146 and we went for a walk 
in the park. We got 147 really well and I started seeing him all the time. He 
used to walk me 148 school in the morning and he'd come and pick me 

149 when the classes were over. And then - alt of a sudden ~ I fell ISO 
love with him. I don't know why. It just happened that way. 

When my father found 151 what was going 152 . he went crazy. He 
didn't want his only daughter going 153 with someone who cooked 
hamburgers in a take-away. He told me that I had to stop seeing Gerald 
straightaway. 

I had to make a choice. Should ( obey my father and split 154 with the 
person 1 loved? Or should 1 defy my parents and go 155 seeing him? It didn't 
take me long to make 156 my mind! I knew that 1 couldn't give Gerald 157 . 
And so 1 had to work 158 some way of deceiving my parents. 

The plan was simple. 1 pretended that I'd obeyed my father. 1 said that I'd 
broken 159 with Gerald. 1 cried for two or three days and went 160 ten 
packets of tissues. I stopped eating and slammed lots of doors. I put 161 a 
really good show. My parents were completely taken 162 . 

But whenever my father's back was turned, 1 would slip 163 of the house 
and go and meet Gerald secretly, in the park or at the take-away. When I came 
home, I made 164 some story or other to explain where I'd been. **l was at a 
friend's house piaying records" or "I was visiting a museum in the centre of the 
town". 

My father seemed happy that I'd suddenly made lots of new friends who had 
money in their pockets and didn't cook burgers. But he didn't know what I was 
really 165 to...' 

Lady Prescott suddenly broke 166 and - for the next minute or so - they 
walked 167 in silence. Frederick looked straight ahead. He said nothing. 
There was no need to talk. They crossed a main road and walked past a school. 
And then, as they turned 168 a narrow side street, Lady Prescott picked 

169 the story again... 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



c HAPTER NINE 



Practice 

On my last day at school, Gerald asked me to marry him. As you can imagine, I 
felt tremendously flattered. But I turned him 170 . 1 told him I was just too 
young to settle 171 . 1 needed more time to think things 172 . For the next 
few months we played a sort of game. He kept 173 proposing and I kept 
174 saying "no". 

But then one night - it was May 10th - everything changed. I told my father ! 
was going to a poetry reading in the local Town Hall. In fact, I slipped 175 of 
the side door and went to the cinema with Gerald. When the film was over, we 
caught the last bus home but - along the way - the bus broke 176 and all the 
passengers had to get 177 and walk. 

It was four miles from the city centre 178 my house and by the time we got 
home, It was very late. Gerald saw me to the door, kissed me on the cheek and 
then said goodnight. 

It was now two o'clock in the morning. 1 took 179 my key and let myself 

180 as quietly as 1 could. My father was waiting for me in the hall. He 
normally went to bed at about eleven but - that night - he'd decided to stay 

181 until! got 182 . 

He was furious. He'd seen Gerald bringing me to the door and - at that 
moment - he'd realised what had been going 183 behind his back. I'd never 
seen my father so angiy. 1 thought he was going to hit me! So. I ran past him 
and went straight up to bed. 

The next morning at breakfiast, we had a huge row. He shouted at me. I 
shouted at him. And it ended up with me packing a suitcase and storming 

184 of the house. 1 went straight round to Gerald's flat and we decided to 
run 185 . Can you imi^ine it? Me and Gerald running 186 1 

Anyway, to cut a long stoiy short, we eloped to Newtown and got married in 
the local church. It was a veiy quiet wedding. Just me, Gerald, the vicar and a 
couple of witnesses. All very romantic! 

As soon as the service was over, I rang up my parents to tell them what we'd 
done. My father was stunned and hurt. He lost his temper and slammed down 
the phone. For the next few months, we went 187 a really bad patch. I didn't 
go back to the house and whenever 1 rang home there were long pregnant 
pauses. It was all very awkward. 

But then one day, Gerald went 188 to see my father. They had a long talk 
and - somehow - they sorted the whole thing 189 . I made it 190 with my 
parents, and since then, we've been very close. 

And 1 suppose that now - looking back - 1 can appreciate what my mother 
and father were going 191 . 1 was their only daughter and they didn't think 
my husband was good enough for me. After all, when Gerald was younger, he 
wasn't exactly rolling in money. He was so hard 192 that he'd use the same 
tea bag for a week. He ovwied three socks and they all had holes in them. His 
shirt sleeves were frayed and his trousers were held 193 with string.' 

Lady Prescott sighed and smiled. A single tear ran down her cheek. 'Ah, those 
were happy days,' she said. 

Lady Prescott broke off and - once again - they walked on In silence. 

It was now mid-aftemoon and the streets were empty. There was a stillness in 



the cool summer *air, as if the world had paused for thought. No birds sang. No 
cows mooed. No ducks quacked. No sheep baaed. No dogs woofed. No cats 
miaowed. In fact, on that bright, soft, tranquil day there was only one sound to 
be heard - the low, continuous rumbling of Frederick's empty stomach, for 
twenty-four hours starved of food. 

They walked down a couple of alleyways and then, as they turned 194 the 
main road, they came upon a postman riding a bl^e. The bicycle was very old 
and it had no springs. And so as he rode across the cobblestones, he seemed to 
be nodding his head and shaking his head all at the same time. 

Lady Prescott was talking again: *Do you know where we are, Mr Camithers? 
This is Crawford Street And at the end of this row of shops, there's The 
Birmingham Big Burger Bar - where 1 met Gerald all those years ago. Look. ! 
don't know about you. but Vm starving. Why don't we pop In there and have a 
late lunch? Th^ serve the best beefl^urgers In town!* 

Frederick seemed a little agitated. 'I could do with a meal too,* he said. 'But 
I'm afraid I don't have a penny 195 me. You see. I went out In rather a hurry 
last night.* 

Lady Prescott smiled. 'But you must be my guest, Mr Carmthers. You've gone 
out of your way to help me and you've put 196 with all my complaints about 
Sir Gerald. Paying 197 lunch will be my way of F>aying you back for all your 
kindness. Come 198 . 1 insist. I've had a long and difRcult day. I'm tired 

199 and very worked 200 about my husband. I need a good meal to calm 
me down and I don't want to eat alone.' 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



Qhapter ten 



Practice 

Lady Prescott was right about the food. It was definitely the best burger that 
Frederick had ever tasted. But that was hardly surprising. He was so hungry that 
he could have eaten the serviettes and the cheap blue plastic tray. 

Lady Prescott looked 201 her watch. 'It's three o'clock,* she said. 'I've been 
rabbiting 202 about nny problems for over an hour now. Look, I'm sorry. I 
didn't mean to burden you. It's just that after my bust-up with Sir Gerald, 1 
suppose J needed someone to taJk to.' 

She paused. There Weis something on her mind. 

*Mr Carruthefs, I want to ask you a question,' she began, her voice now 
somewhat colder than before. 'When I drove Into that lay-by, you were standing 

203 with your hands in your pockets looking like a down-and-out. But you 
have an honest, kindly face and you're obviously an intelligent man. So how did 
you end 204 like that? There must be something wrong. And I think it's time 
for you to tell me the truth. Why were you wandering 205 near the 
motorway with no money in your pocket and those very strange dothes?' 

Frederick said nothing. He looked down at the table and stirred his coffee with 
a spoon. He didn't know w^hat to do. He wanted to explain things, but he 
wasn't sure whether he could trust Lady Prescott. After all, she was the wife of 
the governor of the prison he'd }ust escaped from. If she found _ 206 _ that he 
was a convict on the run, perhaps she'd turn him 207 . And then he might 
end up in cell 269 again. 

Frederick looked up. 'You're right of course,' he said, breaking the silence. 'It 
is strange that I should be drifting 208 with nowhere to go. And yes, I am in 
trouble. But if I told you what I've gone through in the past few months, you 
might get angry. And that would make things worse.' 

Lady Prescott finished 209 her French fries and smiled. 

'You've no reason to be afraid," she said. 'If you're in trouble, then you need 
help. And if there's something on your mind, you shouldn't just bottle it 

210 _ Inside you. You should tell me about it and get it 211 your chest. 
Then you'd feei a lot l>etter. And 1 give you my word that 1 won't get angiy, 
whatever you say.' 

Frederick sighed. 'Perhaps you're right,' he said. 'And, after all, what have I 
got to lose? Well, the truth is that up until two years ago, I was leading a very 
simple and predictable life. I had a steady job, a beautiful home and a loving 
family. Then, all of a sudden, something happened that changed everything. My 
whole world just fell apart.' 

Frederick broke off. He seemed a little uneasy. 

'Go on,' Lady Prescott said gently. 

'Well, it's a very long stoiy,' Frederick replied. 'And I don't really know where 
to begin.' 

•Tiy the beginning,' said Lady Prescott, putting a straw into her milkshake. 
Tm in no hurry. I'm going to drink this very, very slowly.' 

Frederick took a deep breath and picked up the story again. 'My nrvother Is a 
nurse in a small hospital,' he said. 'She looks 212 sick children. She's a 
wonderful, extraordinary woman and she works incredibly hard. 

One day, 1 drove down to the hospital to pick my mother up after work. We 



were going out to dinner. I parked the car and, as I was vvalking 213 one of 
the wards, I could hear a child crying veiy softly. I looked 214 and saw a little 
boy. He must have been about eight or nine. He was io ill that he couldn't sit 

215 In bed properly. He had to lie against pillows all day long. It was terrible. 
He was paie, lifeless, too weak to move. 

The next day, I rang up the manager of the hospital and asked about the little 
boy. She told me that all the children in that ward had (yroblems with their 
kidneys- 

"And is there nothing you can do?" I asked. 

"I'm afraid not," she said. "What we really need is half a dozen kidney 
machines. Then the children would be able to get 216 of bed and walk 

217 the ward. But. unfortunately, the hospital is very short of money. We're 
so hard 218 that we can't afford to buy one machine, let alone six. So, I'm 
afraid the children will just have to suffer." 

When I put down the phone, I felt terribly disturbed. It was so sad, so 
shocking, so unfair. 1 decided that 1 had to find a way to help the children. 1 
couldn't stand by and do nothing. 

At first, i couldn't think what to do. But then - all of a sudden - / came 

219 with an idea. I was a bank manager and a lot of money passed 220 
my hands. During a normal working day, 1 would write out ten, maybe twelve, 
official cheques for different things - stationery, coffee, furniture, stamps, and so 
on. I'd worked at the bank for thirty years, so everybody l<new me. And nobody 
ever checked i^^l on what I was doing. J suppose I had an honest face and 
they just trusted mel 

One afternoon - it was a Wednesday - 1 called my seaetaty Into the office 
and told her to cancel my appointments. When she'd left the room, I took the 
phone off the hook and drew the curtains. Then i took the official cheque book 
out of the safe and wrote a cheque to myself! 

Pay Mr F. Carruthers, 
£100.00 only 

Signed Frederick Carruthers. 

It was breathtakingly, outrageously simple. A bank manager ste^aling money 
from his own bank! 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



Chapter eleven 



Practice 

At the age of forty-five, { was about to commit my first crime. I looked 222 
the cheque. My head wcis spinning. This was robbery. Was 1 doing the right 
thing? Could I get away with it? Should I just tear _223 the cheque and throw 
It away? Perhaps I should forget about the whole thing. 

But then I thought 224 the children in the hospital. They needed the money 
more than the bank. I was stealing it for them. 

So, I took a deep breath, folded the cheque 225 and put it into my pocket, 

I left the oflice and took a taxi to another branch of the bank. I knew one of the 
cashiers there. We chatted for a while. And then, with my heart pounding, I 
paid the cheque into my current account. Three days \ater, the payment cleared. 
I had stolen my first £100. 

The following week, 1 did the whole thing again. Another cheque. The same 
branch. The same cashier. The same fear. The same excitement when the money 
was cleared into my account. 

And so it went 226 . Week after week, 1 stole money from the bank and 
each cheque was a little bigger than the last. 

You've no Idea how I feit I was risking everything 1 had - my career, my 
family life, my reputation. But nothing was going to stop me now. The image of 
the little boy crying on his pillow haunted me. I couldn't get it out of my mind. 
And 1 had to do something to help. 

I think the next few weeks were the most exciting of my life. In some strange 
way, I'd suddenly come alive. I was sharp, human, buming with anger. And I 
suppose I got a bit carried away. 

1 was soon writing cheques for five and ten thousand pounds. It was crazy. 
Sometimes, the cashiier seemed a bit suspicious. She couldn't work 227 what 
the payments were for. But - each week - 1 made 228 some new stoiy to 
explain the cheques away. And she fell for it every time. I suppose It never 
occurred to her that Frederick Carruthers - her punctual, conscientious friend - 
could have turned into a common thief, an embezzler, a liar, a man obsessed. 
By that summer, I'd managed to save 229 a quarter of a million pounds. 

One morning, I didn't go into work. 1 walked into the hospital and wrote out a 
cheque for every penny 1 had. The manager went straight out and bought six 
new kidney machines. 

A few days later, we had a small ceremony in the ward. It was a bit like 
launching a ship, or opening a bridge! 1 unwrapped the machines, plugged 
them in and switched them 230 . And then, as the lights flashed, the children 
gave me a round of applause that seemed to go on forever. I felt very proud. It 
was the best moment of my life. 

But then - inevitably, ( suppose - my luck failed. 

Someone at Head Office became suspicious. How could a branch manager 
afford to donate £250,000 to a hospital? 

The Head of Rnance went to the central computer and started going 231 
my account. She noticed that I'd been building up large amounts of cash. But 
how could I save 232 so much money on the salary I eamed? She smelt a rat 
and, when she looked into the strange dealings on the branch account, she 
knew that something was wrong. 



Anyway, it >A^n't long before she'd put two and two together and worked 
_233_ what I d been 234 to. She tipped 235 the police and, when 1 ' 
turned up for work the next morning, there were three detectives waiting in my 
office. They took me down to the police station and that was It. I was charged 
with theft and my world just fell 236 . The trial was fixed for December 1 8th - 
just one week before Christmas! 

Two days before 1 was due in court, a director of the bank came to see me. He 
came straight to the point. He offered me a deal. He said they would drop all 
the charges if I paid the money back. 

"But how can 1 do that?" 1 asked. "The hospital have spent it all." 

"That's simple," the man said. "Tell the hospital that you've changed your 
mind. Tell them it was a mistake, just tell them to send the machines back." 

"But what about the children?" I said. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. "Our bank is a business, Mr Carruthers. It's 
not a charity. And if you don't get our money back, you'll end up in jail. It*s as 
simple as that. It's up to you. But you can't have it both ways." 

He stood up. "We're going to give you twenty-four hours to think it 237 . " 
he said, "You don't have to decide right away. You can sleep on it i'ii come 
back tomorrow and you can tell me what you've decided. But just remember 
one thing, Mr Carruthers, You can't rip the bank 238 and expect to get away 
with It. Life's not like that. And we will hunt you down until we get every penny 
of our money back. I trust I've made myself clear. Good afternoon." 

That night, 1 lay awake in my cell and thought the whole thing 239 . Was 1 
being stupid? Should I save my own skin? Was It ail worth fighting for? I went 
over it again and again. 

The man from the bank came back the next day. He walked into my cell with 
a stupid smirk on his face. He was so sure of himself. So confident. He thought I 
was going to give In without a fight. He sat down and grinned 240 me. And 
at that moment, 1 noticed he had false teeth. 

"So, Mr Carruthers." he began. "I trust that you've come to your senses. I've 
prepared this letter for you to sign. It Instructs the hospital to send the items In 
question back to the factory and..." 

I held 241 my hand and the man from the bank stopped talking, 

"You can save your breath," 1 said. "Put the letter away, I've got no intention 
of signing it. I've decided to go 242 with the trial. I can't let the children 
down. I promised them six kidney machines and I'm not going back on my 
word." 

The man from the bank gaped at me and his false teeth fell out. They crashed 
noisily onto the floor and rolled under my bed. I bent down, picked them 
243 and handed them back to him. 

"1 believe these are yours," 1 said. You should have seen his face! 

And so the trial went ahead. 1 pleaded guilty, the judge sentenced me to 
three years in jail and that's how I ended 244 In...' Frederick paused and took 
a deep breath, '...in Newtown Prison... frorn where 1 escaped at eleven o'clock 
last night.' 

Lady Prescott blinked twice. She didn't seem at all shocked or upset by the 
fact that Frederick was a convict on the run from her husband's jaiL In fact, her 
one and only concern was for the children in the ward. 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



CIh AFTER TWELVE 



Practice 

There's one thing I don't understand,' Lady Prescott said. Why didn't you tell 
the court what you did with the money? Then they would have seen things In a 
different light. They would have reduced your sentence. They might even have 
let you off.' 

'I thought of that; Frederick replied. 'But then the judge would have ordered 
the hospital to sell the machines and pay the money back. And that was the last 
thing 1 wanted. 1 may have got 245 of going to prison, but what would have 
happened to the children? I couldn't take that risk.' 

Lady Prescott shook her head. '1 can't decide if you were very brave or very 
stupid,' she said. 'But I have to admire what you did. And you nearly got away 
with it. You were really quite unlucky. Now I don't condone stealing. Theft is 
theft and you deserve to be punished. But after two years in j'ail, you've paid 

Z46 your debt' 

A silence fell between them. Frederick was staring deep into his coffee. Telling 
the story of the kidney machines had brought back some painful memories. And 
he suddenly felt very down. 

'How could a good man end up like this?' Lady Prescott thought. 'He's falling 

247 . I must help him. I can't just stand by and do nothing.' 

And with that, she suddenly stood 248_ and picked 24? her bag. 'Would 
you excuse me, Mr Carruthers?' she said. *I have a couple of cal!^ to make.* 

Lady Prescott walked over to the pay-phone in the corner of the room. She 
took a yellow dlaiy out of the bag and looked up a number. Then she picked 

250 the receiver, put some coins into the slot and started dialling. 

Frederick turned his face and looked 251 at Crawford Street. There were 
now lots of people about. It was half past three and the local school had just 
broken 252 for the day. A young girl came in and ordered some chips. 

Lady Prescott finished her first call and put down the phone. Then she turned 

253 and looked across at Frederick. He was miles away, staring out of the 
window. She picked 254 t he phone again and dialled a second number. 

A few minutes later, she was 255 . 'Is that Newtown Prison?' she 
whispered. 'This is Lady Prescott. I want to speak to my husband.' 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Lady Prescott came 256 to the table and sat down. 'I made a call to a friend 
of mine, Mr Carmthers. She'd like to meet you. I said we'd be in her office just 
after five. So why don't you drink 257 your coffee and eat _258 your 
cheeseburger and finish 259 the French fries and then we can set off.' 

'But where are we going?' Frederick said. 'And who is your friend?' 

Tor the moment, that must remain a secret,' Lady Prescott replied. 'But she's 
an important woman and I think she can help you. Oh, and do cheer 260 . Mr 
Carruthers. You mustn't worry so much. It'll all work 261 in the end.' 

Frederick drank 262 his coffee, ate _263 his cheeseburger, finished 

264 his French fries and then stood up. 

They walked back to the car - along Crawford Street, down a couple of side 
alleys, ove? the stone bridge that crossed the carvaL And a few n\\nutes later, 



blue Rolls Royce was on the road again. 

Frederick was exhausted. The last twenty-four hours were beginning to catch 
up with him. And as the car sped 265 down the motorway, he closed his " 
eyes and gently nodded 266 . falling ever deeper into sleep. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

A couple of hours later, Frederick felt someone tapping on his shoulder. 'Come 
along, Mr Carnjthers,' Lady Prescott said. 'Wake up. We're nearly there.' 

Frederick woke 267 with a start. And at first he thought he was still 
dreaming. Because there ~ right ahead of them - was a vast glass and metal 
building that he knew all too well. But this was no dream. And their car was 
heading straight for the main entrance. 

'Where are you taking me?' Frederick shouted. 'This is the Head Office of my 
old bank. You've set me 268 . haven't you? You're going to turn me inl I 
should never have trusted you. Stop the car right now! Let me 269 1' 

Frederick took 270 his seat belt and tried to get out of the car. But Lady 
Prescott turned round and dragged him back inside. 

'For goodness sake, calm down, Mr Carruthers,' she said. 'I haven't set you 

271 and I'm not going to turn you In. And don't get so worked 272 . 
You're as bad as my husband. Now, just listen to me. When we were in the 
take-away, I rang up your Head Office and fixed up an appointment with Karen 
B)^ckstone. She's a good fr}end of mine. We went toschoot together. ' 

'Karen Blackstone?' Frederick said. 'But she's the Managing Director of the 
t)ank.' 

'Exactly, Mr Carruthers. And we're on our way to her office. She's going to 
give you a new job.' 

'You must be joking,' said Frederick. 'The bank would never dream of taking 
me on again. I've got a criminal record for stealing their money.' 

'Well, just you wait and see,' Lady Prescott replied. '1 think you're in for a 
surprise.' 

The blue Rolls Royce pulled 273 in front of a huge skyscraper that seemed 
to pierce the clouds. They got out of the car and walkecj through into the main 
lobby. Then they made their way to the Managing Director's penthouse suite. 
As the lift rose smoothly to the eighty-ninth floor, Frederick broke out into a 
cold sweat. 

A thousand thoughts were running 274 his mind. Could he really trust Lady 
Prescott? Was he walking into a trap? Would the policy be there to arrest him 
again? And what would Karen Blackstone make 275 his clothes? He stared at 
himself in the mirror. He wasn't exactly dressed 276 for the occasion. In the 
past twenty-four hours, he'd crawled 277 mud, swum 278 lakes, climbed 

279 trees, jumped onto trains, rolled down hills and put a spare wheel onto 
the blue Roils Royce. And now, after all that, he looked like a scarecrow in a 
thunderstorm. The stains on his shirt and his aumpled prison trousers didn't 
quite fit In with the thick-pile carpet and the soft leather chairs. 

When the lift doors opened, they were met by a tall, angular secretary who 
took one look at Frederick's bedraggled appearance and gave a* shrill sniff of 
disapproval. The woman showed them into the Managing Director's office and 
sniffled again. Then she turned and closed the door behind her. ^ 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



CIhapter thirteen 



Pra^ctice 

With the introductions over. Karen Blackstone sat down and picked 280 a 
pencil. 

'Right, let's get down to business,' she said. 'I've been going 281 your file, 
Mr Carruthers. As Far as I can see, you were a model ennployee - punctual, 
industrious, conscientious, loyal. Then came the inddent with the kidney 
machines and you threw away thirty years of hard work. But there are two 
things in your favour. You know the bank inside out and you're obviously 
committed to charity work. And that makes you just the person we're looking 
for.' 

'What do you mean?' asked Frederick. 'I don't understand.' 

'Then let me explain,' Karen Blackstone said. 'Ov^r the past few months, the 
bank has run into some problems. For some reason, we've been losing a lot of 
business. It's a worrying trend. And so - last week - we carried out a survey to 
find out what's wrong. We discovered, Mr Carruthers, that the bank Is not 
universally (oved. It seems that because we don't sponsor operas or football 
teams or dog shows, people think we're mean. The public sees us as selfish, 
ruthless and greedy. To put it bluntly, our image puts people 282 

But this can't go 283 . And so something has to change. I want the bank to 
come across in a more human, caring way. I want people to look on us as a 
friend, not as an enemy. I want people to come to us with their problems...' 
and with their cash!' Frederick said. 
Karen Blackstone carried 284 talking, ignoring that last remark. 'Now. 
when I heard the story of you and the kidney machines. It set me thinking. We 
make a solid return on our capital. And It wouldn't do us any harm to give 

285 some of those profits to worthy causes in the community... hospitals, 
voluntary groups, youth clubs, and so on, 

just think of It, Mr Carruthers. just think of all the good we could do!' 

'And just think of it, Mrs Blackstone,' Frederick said, 'just think of all that tax- 
deductible, cheap publicity.' 

The Managing Director smiled and then picked _286 her theme again. 

'And this is where you come in, Mr Carruthers. I'd like you to come back to 
the bank and set the whole thing 287 . I'm offering you a new job - Head of 
Charity Donations.' 

'And if i was to take up this new challenge,' Frederick said, 'you'd expect me 
to keep quiet about the events of two years ago. You wouldn't want me to 
reveal how 1 showed 288 the flaws in your security system. In other words, 
you want to buy my silence.' 

Karen Blackstone was drumming her pencil on the table. 'Let's be practical, 
Mr Carruthers. Not every convict can leave prison and walk straight back into a 
job. It's very simple. 1 need you and you need me. It's a case of you scratch my 
back. I'll scratch yours. I think we understand each other perfectly!' 

And so a deal was struck. Frederick got a new job. And Karen Blackstone got 
a promise that the Head of Charity Donations would never let _ |8Q how to rip 
_220. the bank. 

'You'll have your new contract in the morning,' Karen Blackstone said. 'But 
where shall I send the papers to?' 




The question hung In the air like a vulture. It suddenly dawned on Frederick 
that he couldn't take 291 a new job until he'd served 292 his term In jail. 
And he just didn't know what to say. ' - 

Lady Prescott leaned forward. *lfl could just butt in here,' she said. 'I think I've 
sorted 293 that problem too. 1 made two phone calls from the take-away, Mr 
Canuthers. The first was to Karen, as you know. The second was to my husband. 
And you'll be leaving prison much sooner than you think.' 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

It was now 5.35 and the blue Rolls Royce was coming home. 

'Could you tell me what's going 294 7' Frederick said. 'I'm getting a bit 
confused.' 

'Well, it's all quite simple,' Lady Prescott replied. 'I'm going back to my 
husband. We had a long talk on the phone and we sorted a few things 
295 ■' 

'But where does that leave me?' Frederick asked. 'Are you going to turn me 
In?' 

'Not exactly.' Lady Prescott smiled. 'I'm going to smuggle you back into the 
prison and then the governor's going to let you 296 

Frederick seemed a Wt confused. Tm not with you,' he said. 

Lady Prescott took a deep breath. 'GeiaW teUs me that you've sewed two 
thirds of your sentence. And since you've been a model prisoner, you're now 
due for parole. There was no need for you to run off like that. They were going 
to let you 297 anyway,' 

Frederick was getting lost again, 

'Let me put it another way,' Lady Prescott said. 'If you'd stayed in, instead of 
breaking 298 . the governor would have let you off the last twelve months of 
your sentence and let you 299 one year early!' 

Frederick's eyebrows collided with each other. The demented goldfish had 
returned. 

Lady Prescott pulled in and stopped the car. 'We'll be there in a few minutes/ 
she said. 'I've taken a blanket out of the boot. 1 think it's time for.you to hide.' 

Frederick had given up trying to work 300 what was going 301 . So, 
rather sulkily, he climbed over onto the back seat and covered himself up. A 
fiew moments later, the blue Rolls Royce moved 302 again and headed for 
Newtown. 

By the time they arrived at the prison gates, night was falling- Udy Prescott 
slowed down and stopped the car. Then she wound down her window and 
leaned 303 . 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



Chapter fourteen 



Practice 

*Good evening, Mr Thomas,* she said, 'And how are you tonight?' 

The ^uard smHed. Tm flne thanks, Ma'am. We're very gJad to see you again. ' 

He saluted, pressed a button and waved the car through. 

The huge iron gates swung open and Lady Prescott drove through into the 
main prison square. Then she turned down a dimly-lit alley, where she slowed 
down and parked the car. 

She flashed her headlights and Angus - for some reason wearing a false 
nnoustache and a pair of dark glasses - came 304 from behind a large grey 
dustbin and waved. 

Lady Prescott got out of the car and looked 305 . There was no one else 
about. 'You can come out now, Mr Carruthers," she whispered, 'The coast is 
clear. And Mr Macpherson is waiting for you.' 

Frederick slipped 306 of the car and ran down the alley. 

'Welcome back, Sir,' Angus said. 'I'm so glad to see you again- I thought I 
was going to lose my job when you disappeared. 1 shouldn't have nodded 

307 . you see. It was all my fault.' 

Frederick smiled and they slipped 308 a side gate into the main wing of the 
prison. Angus took the keys off his belt and unlocked cell 269. Then he pushed 
open the door and stepped back. 

'After you, Mr Carmthers,' he said. 'After you.' 

Frederick walked into the cell and sat down. 'It feels so strange to be back 
here,' he said. 'Six hours ago, I was In The Birmingham Big Burger Bar eating a 
cheeseburger and French fries. Three hours later, I was in the Head Office of the 
bank. And now I'm here in the darjoiess of a prison cell. It's been quite a day, 
Angus. 1*11 be glad when this whole thing is over and I can get back to my old 
routine.' 

Lady Prescott In the meantime had climbed the steps to the governor's office. 
Sir Gerald was waiting nervously by the door. 

He'd obviously dressed 309 for the occasion, combing his hair, polishing 
his shoes and putting 310 the spotted pink tie that Lady Prescott had given 
him on their silver wedding anniversary. 

History does not record what issues of domestic importance were discussed 
that evening in the Prescott household. But there is a rumour that the next 
morning Sir Gerald went out and bought a new pair of rubber washing- 

311 _ gloves and a book called How to Flatter) Your Stomach and Lose Your 
Double Chin. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

That weekend the governor brought the parole forms down to Frederick's cell. 

'I owe you a great deal, Mr Carruthers,' he said. 'Your escape was a blessing in 
disguise. The events of the last twenty-four hours have taught me a lot. I've 
come to appreciate just how good my life is. Oh, and by the way. my wife has 
told me ail about the kidney machines and the children In the ward. I think you 
were very brave. I rang up the Home Office last night and we've fixed 312 
your parole. We're going to give you twelve months off for good behaviour! 



That means we'll be letting you 313 on Monday. 

Now, there's "just one more thing that we have to soft out. The other 
prisoners don't know that you escaped. Angus and [ hushed the-whole thing 

314 . So, if anyone asks you where you've been for the past twenty-four 
hours, just say that we thought you'd gone down with German measles. We 
took you up to the hospital wing and called in a doctor, but it turned 315 
that you had a rash, or an allergy or something, which cleared 316 overnight. 
You can make ^317 any story you like. But don't let on that you managed to 
break 318 . Otherwise Angus and I will be out of a job.' 

Frederick began to laugh. 'Your secret is safe with me, Governor,' he said. 
'And anyway, if anyone found 319 that I ran 320 . 1 couldn't get parole. So 
it's in my Interests to hush everything 321 too! ' 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Dawn broke ovftr Newtown Prison. It was Monday and Frederick Carruthers was 
going home. Sir Gerald, Lady Prescott and Angus stood by the front gates to 
see him off. They shook hands and talked for a few minutes. Then the huge iron 
gates swung open and Frederick walked out onto the street. 

It was a strange feeling to be truly free again - like having a canvas and a 
brush and not knowing what to paint. But Frederick was looking fonward to 
doing the simple things again - walking the dogs after Sunday lunch, browsing 
In bookshops, fishing in the canal. 

The famWy were there to meet h\m. They'd stood by Wm through aU the ups 
and downs of the past two years. And, now, there was so much to say, so much 
to do. So much lost time to make up 322 . 

A few days later, a table was reserved at the best Italian restaurant in Newtown. 
And that night, the Carruthers family, Angus Macpherson and Sir Gerald and 
Lady Prescott dined out In style. 

There was only one topic of conversation but that's often the way at the best 
parties. Frederick told the story of the night of his escape - how he had swum 

323 a river, crawled 324 a field of turnips and jumped on and 325 
trains. Angus described how he'd broken out into a cold sweat when he'd 
woken 326 and found 327 that Frederick had managed to break 328 
and run 329 . Sir Gera/d explained how they'd made 330 a story that 
Frederick had gone down with a particularly contagious form of German 
measles in an attempt to hush 33 1_ news of the breakout. And Lady Prescott 
recounted the story of driving into a lay-by and coming 332 a shabby down- 
and-out with such a kindly, honest face. 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



CrH AFTER FIFTEEN 



Practice 

At 10.30. just after the fourth course, but some time before the fifth, Angus 
looked _?33 his watch and sighed. 

'I'll have to go now/ he said, 'i'm on duty in half an hour.' 

He stood 334 and said goodbye to Mrs Carruthers, the children. Sir Gerald 
and Lady Prescott. Then he turned and thanked Frederici< for the meal. 

Thank you, Angus,' Frederick replied. 'None of this would have been possible 
If you hadn't iet me escape. You've changed my life. I owe you a lot.' 

Angus blushed a deep shade of red and looked down at the floor. 'All's well 
that ends well,' he said, doing 335 his coat. Frederick smiled and patted him 
on the shoulder, 

Angus left the restaurant and walked back along the peaceful streets of 
Newtown. When he came to the prison gates, he knocked on the front door 
and the night guard let him In. Angus clocked on, put on his uniform, and then 
went through the corridors checking the cells and turning off the lights. 

Everything was in order. The prisoners had settled down for the night and the 
jail was locked and still. 

Angus yawned and sat down on a small wooden bench. He was tired. And 
now - as the clock struck eleven - the French fries, the Welsh rabbit made with 
blue cheese, the Scotch egg covered with French dressing, the steak (well 
done) and the three platefuls of spaghetti bolognese he'd enjoyed at dinner 
were pulling him towards the deepest of deep sleeps. 

'I'll just have a little nap,' he thought to himself. 'I'm sure nobody will mind if 
I nod off for a while,' 

He stretched out, took off his belt and dropped it onto the floor, 

A few minutes later, the stone corridors echoed to Angus Macpherson's 
unmistakable snores. 

Meanwhile, In the darkness of cell 269, Angela Richardson, (an athlete who 
had run off with the membership fiees of her local sports dub) was planning her 
escape. 

But that - as they say - is another story... 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



A NSWERS 

Vocabulary Exercises 



Exercise 1 


Exercise 5 


1 belt 


t coat 


2 floor 


2 prisoners 


3 keys 


3 tears 


4 door 


4 nonsense 


5 yard 


5 marriage 


6 wall 


6 coat 


7 breakfast 


7 breakdown 


8 cell 


8 door 


9 breath 


9 pounds 


10 bars 


10 patience 


Exercise 2 


Exercise 6 


1 off 


1 off 


Z over 


2 up 


3 to 


3 away 


4 off 


4 Into 


5 out 


5 of 


6 across 


6 with 


7 over 


7 up 


8 around 


8 on 


9 about 


9 about 


10 up 


10 out 


Exercise 3 


Exercise 7 


1 belt 


1 tears 


2 desk 


2 weight 


3 cell 


3 jogging 


4 minutes 


4 smoking 


5 keys 


5 dinner 


6 door 


6 chair 


7 77mes 


7 room 


8 tears 


8 tie 


9 handkerchief 


9 women* 


10 lunchbreak 


10 handkerchief 


Exercise 4 


Exercise 8 


1 for 


1 on 


2 at 


Z out 


3 with 


3 away 


4 out 


4 round 


5 away 


5 over 


6 off 


6 out 


7 up 


7 after 


8 out 


8 down 


9 to 


9 up 


10 off 


10 out 



Exercise 9 (Revision) 

1 Angus 

2 Angus 

3 Sir Gerald 

4 Angus 

5 Angus {Chapter Two), 
Sir GeraJd (Chaiiter Four) 

6 Frederick 

7 Sir Gerald 

8 Sir Gerald 

9 LadyPrescott 

10 LadyPrescott 

11 Sir Gerald 

12 LadyPrescott 

13 LadyPrescott 

14 Sir Gerald 

15 Frederick 

16 Frederick 

17 Frederick 

18 Frederick 

19 Frederick 

20 LadyPrescott 

Lxerclse 10 

1 window 

2 tyre 

3 glass 

4 jacket 

5 hand 

6 doth 

7 seat belt 

8 handbrake 

9 mirror 
10 lay-by 

Exercise II 

1 over 

2 out 

3 up 

4 out 

5 off 

6 on 

7 In 

8 on 

9 off 
10 onto 

Exercise 12 

1 nanne 

2 spine 

3 reputation 

4 kitten 

5 wall 

6 sounds 



7 subject 

8 volcano 

9 Rolls Hoyce . 
10 prison 

Exercise 13 

1 to 

2 across 

3 of 

4 for 

5 In 

6 through 

7 out 

8 up 

9 back 
10 on 

Exercise 14 

1 street 

2 handbrake 

3 seat belt 

4 houses 

5 childhood 

6 workaholic 

7 spine 

8 love 

9 mind 
10 Gerald 

Exercise 15 

1 at 

2 on 

3 up 

4 around 

5 up 

6 round 

7 out 

8 out 

9 on 
10 out 

Exercise 16 

1 proposing 

2 key 

3 back 

4 phone 

5 money 

6 cheek 

7 penny 

8 way 

9 complaints 
10 husband 



Exercise 17 

1 at 

2 through 

3 on 

4 to 

5 out 

6 on 

7 at 

8 to 

9 out 
10 with 

Exercise 18 (Revision) 

1 Frederick 

2 Frederick 

3 Lady Prescott 

4 Lady Prescott 

5 Frederick * 

6 Lady Prescott 

7 LadyPrescott 

8 LadyPrescott 

9 LadyPrescott 

10 LadyPrescott 

11 Sir Gerald 

12 Sir Gerald 

13 Lady Prescott 

14 Lady Prescott 

1 5 Lady Prescott's father 

16 Lady Prescott 

1 7 Sir Gerald and Lady Prescott 

18 Lady Prescott's father 

19 Lady Prescott 

20 Frederick 

Exercise 19 

1 cheque 

2 payments 

3 story 

4 account 

5 police 

6 office 

7 jail 

8 bank 

9 hand 

10 trial 

Exercise 20 

1 to 

2 in 

3 through 

4 for 

5 of 

6 in 



7 for 

8 of 

9 with 
10 up 

Exercise 21 

1 prison 

2 diary 

3 number 

4 people 

5 hours 

6 start 

7 surprise 

8 mind 

9 clothes 
10 office 

Exercise 22 

1 off 

2 of 

3 with 

4 apart 

5 up 

6 out 

7 up 

8 to 

9 for 
10 of 

Exercise 23 

1 pencil 

2 nie 

3 survey 

4 Image 

5 friend 

6 profits 

7 Frederick 

8 job 

9 jail 

10 problem 

Exercise 24 

1 through 

2 out 

3 out 

4 as 

5 off 

6 to 

7 out 

8 up 

9 out 

10 on 



Exercise 25 



Cloze Test 



1 coast 

2 belt 

3 life 

4 behaviour 

5 rash 

6 parole 

7 river 

8 trains 

9 Frederick 
10 breakout 

Exercise 26 

1 off 

2 on 

3 out 

4 out 

5 away 

6 up 

7 out 

8 of 

9 across 
10 on 

Exercise 27 (Revision) 



1 


Frederick 


2 


Lady Prescott 


3 


Frederick 


4 


Frederick 


5 


Frederick 


6 


Karen Blackstone 


7 


Frederick 


8 


Frederick 


9 


Lady Prescott 


10 


Frederick 


11 


Angus 


12 


Angus 


13 


Frederick (Qiapter Fourteen). 




Angus (Chapter Fifteen) 


14 


Sir Gerald 


15 


Angus 


16 


Angus 


17 


Angus 


18 


Angus 


19 


Angus 


20 


Angus 



Chapter One 

1 off 

2 out 

3 over 

4 off 

5 onto 

6 off 

7 out 

8 across 

9 over 

10 on 

11 around 

12 about 

13 out 

14 up 

Chapter Two 

15 up 

16 for 

17 out 

18 up 

19 at 

20 in 

21 in 

22 down 

23 through 

24 out 

25 off 

26 off 

27 up 

28 up 

29 into 

30 off 

31 off 

32 for 

33 up 

34 for 

35 out 

Chapter Three 

36 off 

37 up 

38 into 

39 on 

40 with 

41 away 

42 down 

43 after 

44 down 

45 after 

46 down 

47 after 



♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 



48 over * 


96 


on 


49 into 


97 


out 


50 up 


98 


on 


51 away 


99 


on 


52 down 


100 out 


53 about 


101 


onto 


54 after 






55 over 


Chapter Sev( 


56 into 


102 


on 


57 out 


103 


across 




104 


out 


Chapter Four 


105 


of 


58 into 


106 


down 


59 on 


107 


of 


60 up 


108 


into 


61 off 


109 


into 


62 up 


110 


up 


63 up 




back 


64 round 


112 


in 


65 at 


113 


from 


66 over 


114 


on 


67 out 






68 up 


Chapter EIgh 


w up 


115 


down 


70 away 


116 


up 


71 down 


117 


on 


72 down 


118 


down 


73 into 


119 


up 


#4 up 


120 


down 


75 out 


121 


up 


76 into 


122 


down 




123 


back 


V'lmpier nve 


124 


up 


77 out 


125 


on 


78 out 


126 


off 


79 across 


127 


out 


80 through 


128 


around 


81 through 


129 


off 


82 across 


130 


over 


83 off 


131 


up 


84 off 


132 


down 


85 through 


133 


apart 


86 through 


134 


round 


87 through 


135 


on 


88 out 


136 


down 


89 on 


137 


round 


90 through 


138 


down 




139 


up 


Chapter Six 


140 


down 


91 across 


141 


away 


92 out 


142 


into 


93 out 


143 


in 


94 off 


144 


at 


95 off 


145 


down 



t46 out 

147 on 

148 to 

149 up 

150 in 

151 out 

152 on 

153 out 

154 up 

155 on 

156 up 

157 up 

158 out 

159 up 

160 through 

161 on 

162 in 

163 out 

164 up 

165 up 

166 off 

167 on 

168 down 

169 up 

Chapter Nine 

170 down 

171 down 

172 through 

173 on 

174 on 

175 out 

176 down 

177 off 

178 to 

179 out 

180 in 

181 up 

182 in 

183 on 

184 out 

185 away 

186 away 

187 through 

188 round 

189 out 

190 up 

191 through 

192 up 

193 up 

194 Into 

195 on 

196 up 

197 for 

198 on 



199 out 

200 up 

Chapter Ten 

201 at 

202 on 

203 around 

204 up 

205 around 

206 out 

207 in 

208 around 

209 off 

210 up 

211 off 

212 after 

213 through 

214 across 

215 up 

216 out 

217 around 

218 up 

219 up 

220 through 

221 up 

Chapter Eleven 

222 at 

223 up 

224 al30Ut 

225 up 

226 on 

227 out 

228 up 

229 up 

230 on 

231 through 

232 up 

233 out 

234 up 

235 off 

236 apart 

237 over 

238 off 

239 through 

240 at 

241 up 

242 through 

243 up 

244 up 

Chapter Twelve 

245 out 

246 off 



247 apart 

248 up 

249 up 

250 up 

251 out 

252 up 

253 round 

254 up 

255 through 

256 bacl^ 

257 up 

258 up 

259 off 

260 up 

261 out 

262 up 

263 up 

264 off 

265 on 

266 off 

267 up 

268 up 

269 out 

270 off 

271 up 

272 up 

273 up 

274 through 

275 of 

276 up 

277 through 

278 across 

279 up 

Chapter Thirteen 

280 up 

281 through 

282 off 

283 on 

284 on 

285 away 

286 up 

287 up 

288 up 

289 on 

290 off 

291 up 

292 out 

293 out 

294 on 

295 out 

296 out 

297 out 

298 out 

299 out 



300 out 

301 on 

302 off 

303 across 

Chapter Fourteen 

304 out 

305 around 

306 out 

307 off 

308 through 

309 up 

310 on 

311 up 

312 up 

313 out 

314 up 

315 out 

316 up 

317 up 

318 out 

319 out 

320 away 

321 up 

322 for 

323 across 

324 through 

325 off 

326 up 

327 out 

328 out 

329 away 

330 up 

331 up 

332 aaoss 

Chapter Fifteen 

333 at 

334 up 

335 up 



Phrasal verb list 



ask about The next morning. I rang up the hospital to ask about the 

little boy. 10 
ask out One afternoon, he asked nne out and we went for a walk 

in the park. 8 

bang on With his heart pounding, he banged on the door. 2 

be about There were now lots of people about. 1 2 
be back I could slip out through the side door, run across the yard, 

jump over the prison wall and be back home for breakfast. 1 

be In for I think you are in for a surprise. 1 2 

be off I've run out of patience. I'm off. 3 

be over When the film was over, we caught the last bus home. 9 
be up to My father seemed happy, but he didn't know what I was 

really up to. 8 
be with Frederick seemed a bit confused. 'I'm not with you, ' he 

said. 13 

bend down Frederick bent down and ran his hand over the tyre, 6 

blow up She blows up all the time. 4 

board up It's dirty and messy and some of the shops are boarded up. 8 

bottle up You shouldn't just bottle it up inside you. 10 
breakdown If you run away to a run-down area of Birmingham, I'll 

have a nen/ous breakdown. 3 

break down The bus broke down and all the passengers had to get 

off and walk. 9 
break off Lady Prescott broke off and - once again - they walked 

on in silence, 9 
break out Into Frederick broke out into a cold sweat. 1 2 

break out of He's broken out of his cell and run away. 2 
break up It was half past three and the local school had just broken 

up for the day. 1 2 

break up I'm going to break up our marriage and run away to a 

run-down area of Birmingham. 3 
break up with I said that I'd broken up with Gerald. 8 
bring back Telling the stoty of the kidney machines had brought 

back some painful memories. > 1 2 

build up She noticed that I'd been building up large amounts 

of cash. 1 1 

burst into Sir Gerald took a handkerchief out of his pocket, blew 

his nose and, not for the first time, burst into tears. 4 
bust-up After my bust-up with Sir Gerald, 1 just needed someone 

to talk to. 10 

butt in Lady Prescott leaned forward. 'If 1 could just butt in 

here,' she said. 13 

call In We took you up to the hospital wing and called in a 

doctor. 14 
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call into One afternoon, 1 called my secretary into the office. 10 

calm down 'Now calm down,' Sir Gerald said. 'And go through the 

whole story very slowly right from the start.' 2 
care about Money! Money! Money! That's all you care about. 3 
cany away Lady Prescott was getting carried away and there was 

just no stopping her now. 7 
carry out We carried out a survey. 1 3 

catcii up with The last twenty-four hours were beginning to catch up 

with him. 1 2 

check up on Nobody checked up on what I was doing. ] q 

cheer up Oh, and do cheer up, Mr Carruthers. You mustn't 

woriysomuch. 12 
clear out I'll clear out the cupboards and take you out at the 

weekends. 4 
dear up It turned out that you had a rash, or an allergy or 

something, which cleared up overnight. 1 4 

climb up Frederick... climbed up a hill. 5 

climb over -He had climbed over a couple of gates. 5 
clock on Angus ciocked on, put on his uniform and then 

went through the corridors, checking the cells and 
turning off the lights. 15 
come across I'm sure I've come across it somewhere before. 7 
come along 'Come along, Mr Carruthers!' Lady Prescott said. 

*Wake up. We're nearly there.' 12 
come back Whenever I Peel down, I come back here. 8 
come in 'Come in,' he shouted. 'The door's open.' .2 

come in And this Is where you come in. Mr Carruthers. 1 3 

come out You can come out now, Mr Carruthers.' she whispered. 

'The coast is clear. ' 1 4 

come out He did manage a few Incoherent grunts, but none of 

the sounds came out right. 7 
come out from Angus came out from behind a large, grey dustbin 

and waved. 14 
come round Whenever there's an election, the politicians come 

round and knock on the door. g 
come to When he came to the prison gates, he knocked on 

^ the front door and the night guard let him in. .15 
come to I trust you've .come to !your senses. • » /. ■■- - 11 

come up with Then - all of a sudden - 1 came up with an Idea. 1 0 

come upon They came upon a postman riding a bicycle. ' " 9 
crash onto They crashed noisily onto the floor and rolled under 

my bed. , . 1 1 

crawl through Frederick.. .crawled through a field full of turnips. 5 
ay out His stomach was crying out for fbod and his throat 

felt like sandpaper. 5 



dawn on Gradually, shockingly, horrifyingly, the awful truth 

dawned on him. 
dine out And that night, the Carruthers family, Angus 

Macpherson and Sir Gerald and Lady Prescott dined 

out in style. 

dive into Frederick had dived into a stream and swum across to 

the opposite bank. 
do up 'All's well that ends well,' he said, doing up his coat. 

do up They've done up some of the houses, but most of the 

properties are falling down or falling apart. 
down-and-out You were standing around with your hands In your 

pockets looking like a down-and-out. 
drag back Lady Prescott turned round and dragged him back 

inside. 

draw up The blue Rolls Royce slowed down and they drew up 

in front of a row of shabby, terraced houses. 

dress up Sir Gerald... had obviously dressed up for the occasion, 
combing his hair, polishing his shoes and putting on 
the spotted pink tie that Lady Prescott had given him 
on their silver wedding anniversaiy. 

drift around It is strange that 1 was drifting around with nowhere 
to go. 

drinic up Frederick drank up his coffee, ate up his cheeseburger, 

finished off his French fries and then stood up. 

drive down to One day 1 drove down to the hospital to pick my mother 
up after work. 

drive into When I drove into that lay-by, you were standing 
around with your hands in your pockets. 

drop off I'm going to Birmingham. Perhaps ! can drop you off 

somewhere along the way. 

drop onto He rolled over, took off the belt and dropped It onto 
the floor. 

eat up Frederick drank up his coffee, ate up his cheeseburger, 

finished off his French fries and then stood up. 
ecfio to A Pew minutes later, the stone corridors echoed 

to Angus Macpherson's unmistakable snore. 
end up He ended up standing outside a cafe in a lay-by near 

Junction 34 of the MI motorway. 
explain away I made up some new story to explain the cheques 

away. 

fall apart They've done up some of the houses, but most of the 
properties are falling down or flailing apart. 

fail down They've done up sonne of the houses, but most of the 
properties are falling down or falling apart. 

fall out The man from the bank gaped at me and his false teeth 

fell out. 

fall for She fell for it every time. 

feel down Whenever I feel down, 1 come back here. 
find out When my father found out what was going on, he 

went crazy. 
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finish off * Frederick drank up his coffee, ate up his cheeseburger, 

finished off his French fries and then stood up. 1 2 

fit in with The stains on his shirt and his crumpled prison trousers 
didn't quite fit in with the thick-pile carpet and the soft 

leather chairs, 12 

fix up When we were in the take-away, I rang up your Head 

Office and fixed up an appointment with Karen 

Blackstone. 12 

fold up 1 took a deep breath, folded up the cheque and put it 

Into my pocket. 1 1 

get away with Could I get away with it? 1 1 

get back to I'll be glad when this whole thing is over and I can get 

back to my old routine. 14 

get carried 

away And 1 suppose I got a bit carried away. 1 1 

^ef down to 'Right, let's get down to business,* she said. 1 3 
get In The woman got In, put on her seat belt and looked in 

the rear-view mirror, 6 

get in That night, he'd decided to stay up until I got in. 9 

get into 'That's very kind of you,' he said, wiping his hands on 

a cloth and getting into the car. 6 

^ef into 1 don't know what's got into her lately. 4 

^ef into How did I get Into this mess? 5 

^ef off . . .the other passengers were getting off the train. 5 

get off If I could get the keys off Macpherson's belt... 1 

get off to sleep But, for some reason, he couldn't get off to sleep. 1 
get on We got on really well and I started seeing him all the time. 8 

get out of How do I get out of this mess? 5 
get out of \ might have got out of going to prison, but what would 

have happened to the children? s 12 

get out of Lady Prescott got out of the car and looked around. 14 
get round to But when the votes are counted, they never seem to 

get round to it. 8 
give away . . .it wouldn't do us any harm to give away some of 

those profits to worthy causes in the community. 1 3 

give in He thought I was going to give in without a fight. 1 1 

give up I'll give up smoking and wash up after dinner. 4 

give up I knew that I couldn't give Gerald up. 8 

go after 'Shall 1 go after her?' Angus asked, from somewhere 

behind the armchair. 4 

go ahead And so the trial went ahead. 1 1 

go away If you went away» I'd go to pieces. 4 

go back on I'm not going back on my word. 1 1 

go down with We thought you'd gone down with Gemnan measles. 1 4 

go for ' He asked me out and we went for a walk in the park. 8 

go in One day, I went in to get some chips. 8 

go into One morning, I didn't go into work. 1 1 ' 



go on Or should I defy my parents and go on seeing him? 8 

go on She went on Ill<e a dragon breathing fire. 7 

go on When my father found out what was going on, he 

went crazy, t " 8 
go on 'Go on,' Lady Prescott said gently. 10 

go on And so it went on, 1 1 

go out i went out in rather a hurry last night. 9 

go out of You've gone out of your way to help me. 9 
go out to Then one night, we went out to the cinema. 9 
go out with He didn't want his only daughter going out with 

someone who cooked hamburgers In a take-away. 8 
go over I went over It again and again. 1 1 

go round to I went straight round to Gerald's flat and we decided to 

run away. ^ 9 
go through 'Now calm down.' Sir Gerald said. 'And go through the 

whole story very slowly right from the start.' 2 
go through For the next few months, we went through a really bad 

patch. 9 
go through They went through my account. 1 1 

go through Angus docked on, put on his uniform and then went 

through the corridors, checking the cells and turning 

off the lights. 15 
go through I cried for two or. three days and went through ten 

packets of tissues. 8 
go through I've decided to go through with the trial. 1 1 

with 

goto .1 went to the hospital to pick my mother up after work. 10 

grow up And this little run-down street on the edge of the city 

' is where i grew up. 8 

hand t>ack I bent down, picked them up and handed them back 

to him. 1 1 

hand to Angus took a handkerchief out of his pocket and handed 

it to Sir Gerald. 2 
hang up Frederick took off his Jacket and hung it up on one of 

the wing mirrors, 6 
hard up He was so hard up that he'd use the same tea bag for 

a week. 9 
have on I'm afraid 1 don't have any money on me. 9 

head for But this was no dream. And their car was heading 

straight for the main entrance. 12 
hear of Perhaps you've heard of him. Hls name is Sir Gerald 

Prescott. 7 
hold out Frederick nodded, smiled and held out his hand. 6 
hold up His trousers were held up with string. 9 

hold up Then he pulled a large piece of glass out of the tyre and 

held It up. ' 6 
hunt down And we will hunt you down until we get eveiy penny of 

our money back. ^' 1 1 



hush up *' Angus and I hushed the whole thing up. . 14 
Jack up Frederick took off his jacket, jacked up the car. took off 

the flat tyre and put on the spare wheel. '6 

jump off Frederick jumped off as the train pulled into a station. 5 
junnp onto Frederick jumped onto a train that was slowing down 

in front of a set of signals. 5 
Jump over I could slip out through the side door, run across the 

yard, jump over the prison wall and be back home 

for breakfast. ] 

keep on Gerald kept on proposing and i kept on saying *no'. 9 
kneei down 'You can't do this to me,' the prison governor shouted, 

kneeling down and bursting into tears. 4 
knock dowm I'd be a bit sad If they knocked everything down and 

put up one of those ugly tower blocks. 8 
knock on When he came to the prison, he knocked on the front 

door and the night guard let him in. 15 
knock over Lady Prescott turned round, threw an ashtray at Sir 

Gerald, knocked over a chair and stormed out of the 

room. 4 

know about Do you know anything about cars? 6 

know of i know of him... He has quite a reputation in my field. 7 
lay-by He ended up standing outside a caffe in a lay-by near 

junction 34 of the Ml motorway. 5 

lean across The driver wound down her window and leaned across. 6 

let down i can't let the children down. 1 1 
let in When he came to the prison, he knocked on the front 

door and the night guard let him in. . 15 

let on ... but just don't let on that you managed to break out. 1 4 

let off They might even have let you off. 12 

let out Stop the car right now. Let me out! 12 

let through I'm a train engineer. Let me through. 5 

He against He had to lie ageunst pillows all day long. 10 

look across I looked across and saw a little boy. 1 0 

look after She looks after sick children. 10 

look around Lady Prescott got out of the car and looked around. 1 4 

look at 1 looked at the cheque. My head was spinning. 1 1 
look back 1 suppose that novy - looking back - 1 can appreciate 

what my parents were going through. 9 
look down Angus blushed a deep shade of red and looked down 

at the floor. ' ' 15 

look for Angus stood up'' and looked for his belt. 2 
look in The woman got in, put on her seat belt and looked in 

the rear-view mirror. 6 

look on as I want people to look on us as a fiiend, not an enemy. 1 3 
look out of Frederick looked out of the window and waved his 

hand in a rather vague way. 7 

/00k through Frederick looked through the windows of the caffe. 5 



look up Frederick looked up. 'You're right, of course,* he said, 

breaking the silence. 
look up She took a yellow diary out of the bag and looked up 

a number. > , • 

make out I can't understand women, Angus. I just can't make 

them out. 

make up She's made up her mind to run away to a run-down 
your mind area of Birmingham and there's nothing we can do. 
maJ^e up I made up some story or other to explain where I'd been. 
make up I made it up with my parents. 
make up for Qve me one last chance. I'll make up for it. 
move off The blue Rolls Royce moved off and headed for 
Newtown. 

move on to Frederick wanted to move on to another topic like the 

weather or the price of caulifiowers. 
nod off I'm sure nobody will mind if I nod off for a while. 

open up He waiked to the back of the car and opened up the 

boot. 

pass through I was a bank manager and a lot of money passed 

through my hands. 
pay back Paying for lunch will be my way of paying you back 

for all your kindness. 
pay for Paying for lunch will be my way of paying you back 

for all your kindness. 
pay off After two years in jail, you've paid off your debt. 

pick up He stretched out his hand, picked up the belt and 

iifted it back through the bars. 
pick up I went to the hospital to pick my mother up after work. 

pick up Frederick took a deep breath and picked up the stoiy 

again. 

pick up You must have picked it up along the way. 

plug in I unwrapped the machines, plugged them in and 

switched them on. 
pop in Why don't we pop in here and have a late lunch? 

puil down They promise to pull down the terraced housing and 

build some new flats. 
pull in Lady r*rescott pulled In and stopped the car. 

pull into Frederick jumped off as the train pulled into a station. 

pull into ...a blue Rolls Royce pulled into the lay-by and glided 

to a halt. 

pull out Then he pulled a large piece of glass out of the tyre 

and held it up. ^ 
pull out She pulled gently out of the lay-by. 

pull up The blue Rolls Royce slowed down and they pulled up 

In front of a shabby terraced house. 
pump up Frederick put on the spare wheel and pumped it up 

a little. 

put away Put the letter away. I've got no intention of signing it. 
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put back 

put down 
put down 

put into 

put into 

put off 
put on 

put on 
put on 
put on 

put on 
put on 
put up 

put up with 

rabbit on 

ride across 

ring up 
rip off 
roar onto 



roll down 
roll over 



run after 
run away 

run-down 

run down 

run down 



'No,' Sir Gerald replied softly, picking up the ashtray 
and putting It back on the table. 4 
When I put down the phone, I felt terribly disturbed. 10 
...the driver put her foot down and the blue Rolls Royce 
roared on, 7 
The woman took off the handbrake, looked in the rear- 
view mirror and put the car into first gear. 6 
'Try the beginning,' said Lady Prescott, putting a straw 
into her milkshake, 10 
To put it bluntly, our image puts people off. 1 3 

That's it,' Lady Prescott said, putting on her coat. 'I've 
had enough of all this nonsense.' 3 
. . .put on her seat belt. . . 6 
. . . put on the spare wheel ... 6 
Lady Prescott put on the handbrake, took off her seat 
belt and stepped out of the car. 8 
I've been working too hard and putting on weight. 4 
I put on a really good show. 8 
I'd be a bit sad If they.. .put up one of those ugly 
tofwei Wocks. 8 

1 hate to see a grown man cry and I'm not going to 

put up with it any longer. 3 

I've been rabbiting on about my problems for over an 

hour now, 10 

And as he rode across the cobblestones, he seemed 

to be nodding his head and shaking his head at the 

same time. 9 

The next morning, 1 rang up the hospital to ask about 

the little boy. 10 

You can't rip the bank off and expect to get away 

with It. 11 

She pulled gently out of the lay-by and then - with 

a sudden burst of speed - roared onto the Ml 

motorway like a bullet from a gun. 6 

Frederick... rolled down a hill, 5 

He rolled over, took off the belt and dropped it onto 

the floor. t 

1 could slip out through the side door, run across the 

yard, jump over the prison wall and be back home 

for breakfast. * . * 1 

If you run away, I'll run after you. 3 

I'm going *tO break iiip our marriage and run away to a 

run-down area of Birmingham. 3 

She's made up her mind to run off to a run-down area 

of Birmingham and there's nothing we can do. -4 

He smiled at me and I fielt a cold shiver run down my 

spine. 8 

Frederick had... run down the corridor to avoid the 

ticket collector. ■ 5 



run into The bank has run Into some problems. 1 3 

run into If you run away to a run-down area and 1 run after you 

and you run over me in our car, you might then run 
Into a tree and the cost of repairing the damage might 
run into hundreds of pounds. 3 
run off She's made up her mind to run off to a run-down area 

of Birmingham and there's nothing we can do. 4 
run out of I've run out of patience., I'm off. 3 
run over Fredericl< bent down and ran his hand over the tyre. 6 

run over If you run away to a run-down area and I run after you 
and you run over me in our car, you might then mn 
into a tree... 3 
run through These were the thoughts running through Frederici< 

Carruthers* troubled mind as a blue Rolls Royce pulled 
into the lay-by and glided to a halt. 5 
run up Angus ran up the steps to the prison governor's office. 2 

rush down Angus... rushed down the corridor. 2 
rush in Angus rushed in, his red face covered with sweat. 2 

save up By that summer, I'd managed to save up a quarter of 

a million pounds. 11 

see as The public sees us as selfish, ruthless and greedy. 1 3 

see off Sir Gerald, Lady Prescott and Angus stood by the front 

gate to see him off. 14 

send back just tell them to send the machines back. 1 1 

serve out It suddenly dawned on Frederick that he couldn't take 

up a new job until he'd served out his term in jail. 13 
set off Lady Prescott locked the car and they set off across 

the market square. 8 

set up This is the Head Ofifice of the bank. You've set me up, 

haven't you? 1 2 

set up I'd like you to come back to the bank and set the 

whole thing up. 1 3 

settle down I told him I was just too young to settle down. 9 
settle down The prisoners had settled down for the night and the 

jail was locked and still. 15 
show around And now, Mr Carruthers, I'm going for a walk. Would 

you like me to show you around? 8 
show up 1 showed up the flaws in your security system. 13 

5/f at Sir Gerald was'sitting at his desk reading The Times. 1 

sit fxidi Frederick sat back and watched the volcano erupt. 7 

sit down Angus sat down and took a deep breath. 2 

sit in Frederick was sitting in a Rolls Royce driven by the 

wife of the governor of the prison he had just escaped 
from. 7 
sit up He was so ill that he couldn't sit up in bed properly. 10 

s/am down He lost his temper and slammed down the phone. 9 
slip out I could slip out through the side door, run across the 

yard, jump over the prison wall and be back home for 
breakfast. 1 
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siip through * Frederick slipped through the ticket banrier by showing 

his prison identification badge. 5 
slow down Frederick jumped onto a train that was slowing down 

in front of a set of signals. 5 
sort out There's just one more thing that we have to sort out. 14 

split up ' Should I obey my father and spilt up with the person i 

loved? ' 8 

speed on The blue Rolls Royce sped on towards Birmingham. 7 
stand around \Nhen I drove Into that lay-by, you were standing around 

with your hands in your pockets. 10 
stand by 1 couldn't stand by and do nothing. 10 
stand by They'd stood by him through all the ups and downs of 

the past two years. 1 4 

stand up Angus stood up and looked for his belt. 2 

stay in If you'd stayed in instead of breaking out, the governor 

would have... let you out one year early! 1 3 

stay up He normally went to bed at about eleven, but that 

night he had decided to stay up until I got in. 9 
step bac/f Then he pushed opien the door and stepped back. 14 
step out of Lady Prescott put on the handbrake, took off her seat 

belt and stepped out of the car. 8 
stretch out Angus stretched out on a wooden bench and tried to 

relax. 1 
stonm out of Lady Prescott turned round, threw an ashtray at Sir 

Gerald, knocked over a chair and stormed out of 

the room. 4 
5w/m aaoss Frederick had... swum across to the opposite bank. 5 
switch on . . .plugged them in and switched them on... 11 
talce-away He'd taken a part-time job at a take-away restaurant 

called The Birmlngl\am Big Burger Bar. 8 
taice in My parents were completely taken in. '8 

fa/ce off He rolled over, took off the belt and dropped it onto 

the floor. 1 
take off I'll take up jogging and take off weight. 4 

talce on The bank would never dream of taking me on again. 1 2 

ia/ce out I'll dear out the cupboards and take you out at 

weekends. 4 
ta/ce out Sir Gerald took a handkerchief out of his pocket, blew 

his nose and, not for the first time, burst into tears. 4 
talce up I'll take up jogging and take off weight. 4 

ta/ce up And if I was to take up this new challenge... 1 3 

tallito I needed" someone to talk to. 10 

tear down \ don't want them tearing down my childhood. 8 
tear up 'But that's tem'ble,' the prison governor screamed, 

tearing lip his Times and bursting into tears. 2 
thinic over We're going to give you twenty-four hours to think 

it over. 1 1 

thinl< through He had to give me more time to think things through. 9 



throw at Lady Prescott turned round, threw an ^htray at Sir 

Gerald, knocked over a chair and stormed out of 

the room. 4 
throw away Shouid I just tear up the cheque and throw it away? J J 

tip off She tipped off the potice, and when I turned up for 

work the next nnoming, there were three detectives 

waiting in my office. 1 1 

tire out I'm tired out and veiy worked up about my huslxmd. 9 

turn round Lady Prescott turned round, threw an ashtray at Sir 

Gerald, knocked over a chair and stormed out of 

the room. 4 
turn down 1 felt very flattered, but at first I always turned him down. 9 
turn down . . .as they turned down a narrow side street. Lady 

Prescott picked up the story again. 8 
turn in If she found out that he was a convict on the run, 

perhaps she would turn him In. 1 0 

turn into . . .as they turned into the main road... 9 

turn into It's only recently that he's turned Into a workaholic 

who eats, drinks and sleeps prisons. 8 
turn out . , .but It turned out that you had a rash, or an allergy 

or something, which cleared up overnight. 1 4 

turn off* Angus clocked on. put on his uniform and then went 

through the corridors checking the cells and turning 

off the lights. 15 
turnout* .., Angus had turned out the light in his cell. 5 

turn up When 1 turned up for work the next morning, there 

were three detectives waiting in my ofRce. 1 1 

wade through Frederick had. ..waded through a swamp... 5 
wa/f for My father was waiting for me in the hall. 9 

wnke up Frederick woke up with a start. 1 2 

WAlic around Then the children would be able to get out of bed 

and walk around the ward. ] 0 

wail< into 1 walked Into the hospital and wrote out a cheque 

for £250,000, 1 1 

w^lk into Was 1 walking into a trap? \ 2 

w^Jk on They walked on in silence, 9 

out of I'm going to walk out of that door and you'll never 

see me again. 3 
wnlli out on You can't walk out on me like this. 4 

wilk over to lady Prescott walked over to the pay-phone In the 

comer of the room. 1 2 

w^k through As 1 was walking through one of the wards, I could 

hear a child crying very softly. 10 

wander around Why were you wandering around near the motorway 
with no money in your pocket and those very strange 
clothes? 10 



* In these two sentences, turn ouf and turn off have the same meaning. 



warm to 

wash up 
wave through 

wind down 

work out 



wrap up in 



^ Lady Prescott's voice grew louder as she warmed to 
her subject. 

I'll give up smoking and wash up after dinner. 
The guard saluted, pressed a button and waved the 
car through. 

The driver wound down her window and leaned 

Across. 

When Angus had at last worked out what had 
happened, he rushed down the corridor and ran up ^ 
the steps to the prison govemor's office. 

I've been so wrapped up in my work that I've started 
to take you for granted. 



